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Lower Grades 


Exceptionally Good Training for Business | 


is given by 
HAMILTON’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 


The equal stress on drill and applications. 


The emphasis they place on.the correct interpretation of problems 
and on the choosing of the shortest methods for their solution. 


The training they give in the making of mental estimates and in 
the checking of results. 


Their groups of related problems which center about a situation 
or a subject in which the pupils havea real personal interest. 


The way in which they relate such technical subjects as commis- 
sion, insurance, taxes, stocks, etc., to the personal experience 
or observation of boys and girls. 


Middle Grades 


Higher Grades 
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A book that holds the student’s interest 
throughout the whole lesson, and stimulates his 
power of thinking in Spanish. . . . . $1.00 


. F > 
Libros y~ Autores Clasicos 
| By Cesar Banja, Assistant Professor, Smith College. 
| An Introduction to the Study of Spanish Literature. 


A book especially suited to courses on the his- 
tory of Spanish literature, for which heretofore 
No adequate textbooks were available. . $2.50 


Address all inquiries and orders to 


THE VERMONT PRINTING COMPANY 


: Publishers 
BRATTLEBORO VERMONT 
[SSS 

















NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
THE STANDARD SPANISH SERIES: | | WHY? 
| 
| Edited by 
J. MORENO-LACALLE | Atlanta Dallas New Haven, Conn. 
of Middlebury College | Birmingham _ Detroit New York City 
| Chicago Duluth Oklahoma City 
BOOKS NOW READY: | || Cincinnati Hartford, Conn. Rochester, N. Y. 
ee F | ' 
Composicion Oral y~ Escrita | Cleveland ge Mo. res og 
By J. Moreno-Laca ez, Dean of the Columbus OuIsV : € t. Paw 
Spanish School, Middlebury College. | Washington, D. C. 


Have invested thousands of dollars in 
Denoyer-Geppert New History and Geography 
Wall Maps. 

Maximum Map Values at Minimum Cost 
That is why. 

Investigate. Write for new Catalog No. 3° 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL MAP MAKERS 
HOME OFFICE AND PLANT : 
5235-5257 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
New York City Office, 1125 Amsterdam Ave. 


Say you saw it in the “Journal of Education” 
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IMMIGRANT EDUCATION || FORTY NOTIFIABLE 
AT THE | DISEASES 


Harvard Summer School of = 
Arts and Sciences and of Education | A simple discussion of the more important com- 


“ex : Sa 
' municable diseases containing a. summary. of 
important iacts that should be a part of the infor- 


July 10—August 19, 1922 mation possessed by every citizen. 








By Hiram Byrp 
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| This book sets forth only those aspects of the sub- 
ject that a layman can reasonably be expected to 

understand, but at the same time includes all facts 

and ideas that it is desirable for him to know, 


A general course for teachers, organizers, and 
supervisors of Americanization work in schools and 
industries. 

Teaching staff: John J. Mahoney, State Super- 
visor of Americanization for Massachusetts; Helen 
Hart, Director, Bureau of Americanization, Service 
Citizens of. Delaware; Marguerite H. Burnett, Di- 
| rector of Immigrant Education for the State of 
| Delaware; Samuel J. Brown, formerly Specialist in | 
| Immigrant Education for the Connecticut State De- | 
| partment of Education; and other experienced di- 
| 


Explanations are in such simple form that those 
without a working knowledge of biology can gain 
a thorough grounding in the principal facts con- 
nected with communicable diseases. | 





Price 60 cents 


rectors and teachers. 
This course carries credit toward the degree of 

| Master of Education. For information as to the Ge 
| content and character of the work, address Mr. J. 

| J. Mahoney, State House, Boston, Massachusetts. 
| For general information about the Summer School, | WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
address the Secretary of the School, 19 University 
Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 





Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 




















Reh. A, 


Visitors in Boston 


upon registering will receive a copy of Bacon’s ‘‘Boston Guide Book’’ with our 
compliments. 

We are glad to extend to all a very cordial invitation to visit the Athenzeum 
Press at 215 First Street, Cambridge, devoted exclusively to making Ginn and 
| Company’s textbooks. Many of our visitors will undoubtedly be interested in 
seeing the various processes essential to the manufacture of books. We are 
accordingly arranging, on July fifth, sixth, and seventh, to have members of | 
| our organization on hand to explain all the processes—composition and plate- 
making, printing, binding, and shipping—in the making and distribution of 
our books. 

On these days, we are also arranging to meet our guests in Kendall Square, 
Cambridge, and convey them to and from the Press by automobile. Kendall 
a is only a few minutes’ ride in the Cambridge subway from the center of 
oston. 


Ginn and Company | 
15 Ashburton Place | 
Boston 
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BRAINY BABE RUTH 


Babe Ruth is the world wonder to millions of 
school boys, and to millions of other people. 

Here is a young man of whom no one knows 
or cares anything about his nationality, his par- 
entage, or his schooling, and yet he has a sal- 
ary four times as large as any university presi- 
dent, as large as the President of the United 
States, and will have $50,000 more if he strikes 
100 home runs this season. There are a thou- 
sand other baseball batters who try as hard as 
does Babe Ruth to strike “Homers.” They can- 
not, but he can. It is not trick work, is not ac- 
cidental. It is pure brain skill and brain art. 
Babe Ruth has learned how to keep his eye on 
the ball that was coming with lightning speed, 
and with as many possible kinks as chain light- 
ning. 

Intelligence tests a few months ago showed 
that his eye acted more quickly and reliably than 
did the eye of anyone else so far as is known. 
Now while his eye is on the coming ball, his 
thought is on the going ball. His eye sees the 
ball as it comes, but at the same time his mind 
sees the ball as it goes. His eye is right in front 
of him and his thought is over the fence, is out 
of bounds. Before the ball reaches him he thinks 
Precisely where it will go when it reaches him. 
A thousand baseball batters try to do that, but 
they strike out, while he strikes out of bounds. 

Babe Ruth holds in his hands a piece of dead 





wood, as dead as a mummy that died 6,000 years 
ago. His business is with that piece of dead 
wood. If his eye or his brain comes in contact 
with that ball Babe Ruth will be as dead as the 
piece of wood he holds in his hand. Babe Ruth 
has the brain power to inspire that lifeless bat to 
obey his eye and his thought at the same time. 

A reaily brainy teacher, principal, supervisor 
or superintendent, a Babe Ruth in education, will 
take the stupidest normal child in the school and 
interest him in the course of study as keenly as 
Babe Ruth is interested in the on-coming ball. 
Now that is a pedagogical art. The teacher, 
principal, supervisor or superintendent who could 
do that would be a pedagogical wonder. But 
there is no home run for any batter who could 
do that. 

He is a good teacher, but he is not a great 
teacher. No teacher is great because of any- 
thing the children do in school. A great teach- 
er’s thought must be out of bounds, out of school 
as weil as in school. Everything learned in 
school that is of no use out of school is a joke. 

The school library rightly used helps the stu- 
dent to see where he can use out of school what 
he is learning in school. 





MARYLAND’S NEW ACHIEVEMENT 


State Superintendent Albert S. Cook of Mary- 
land has seen his first legislative session advance 
the cause of education in his state heroically. 

There has been a rare combination of economic 
service and professional art in Superintendent 
Cook’s leadership. He has put the increased ap- 
propriations where they- will tell most effec- 
tively with those who pay the taxes, and he has, 
at the same time, advanced the professional func- 
tioning of the schools right nobly. 

The equalization scheme is one of the best 
economic propositions we have known. Instead 
of a general law for equalization, which always 
develops aggressive animosity between the coun- 
ties with rich cities and counties with less wealth 
the law singles out fifteen counties which clearly 
cannot meet the state requirements on the legal 
tax rate, and gives these counties what they 
must have to provide equal opportunities for the 
chiidren. 

It was made clear to the legislature that the 
equalization plan was not merely a scheme for 
increasing teachers’ salaries, for twenty-four per 
cent. of the state aid for current expenses must 
go to improvement other than salaries. 

By means of the State Equalization Fund 
every county in the state will be able (1) to 
gradually secure better trained teachers as va- 
cancies occur; (2) to provide for training the 
teachers already in service; (3) to furnish an 
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adequate supply of textbooks and materials of 
instruction; (4) to keep its school buildings in 
decent repair and comfortable; in short, to do 
most of the things that an efficient school sys- 
tem should do for its children, without raising 
the local school tax rate above the average now 
paid by the counties of the state. 

That it was not a raid on teachers in service 
it was distinctly shown that many of the pro- 
fessional requirements only applied to new 
teachers. It was also made clear that the super- 
vising pian was intended to help teachers already 
in service, that they may all ultimately meet the 
advanced requirements. 

It was supremely wise to make it clear that 
some of the new state money would go for the 
improvement of the school buildings and equip- 
ment. There was no loophole for a “thrifty” 
legislator to crawl out of voting for the educa- 
tional measures because of idealistic notions. 

The helping teacher or supervisory teacher 
proposition is the best we have known. The 
salary of the county superintendent has three 
factors. It will be influenced by the number of 
elementary teachers in the county, upon his 
education and upon teaching experience. The 
Maximum salary of a county superintendent can 
not be had, even if the county has adequate ele- 
mentary teachers, unless he has had four years 
of high school study, a college degree, a year of 
graduate work in education, and two years of 
experience as a teacher. The state will here- 
after pay two-thirds of the salary of all county 
superintendents, their assistants and helping 
teachers. 

An assistant county superintendent or super- 
vising teacher must have had four years of high 
school study, a full normal school course, two 
years in college divided between academic sub- 
jects and advanced elementary methods, and 
four years of teaching. This is subject to varia- 
tions if an equivalent value is maintained. 

A helping teacher’s requirements are slightly 
less than a supervising teacher. 

The state pays two-thirds of the entire cost of 
supervision in its various helpful factors. 

The county superintendent’s salary must be at 
least $2,500, may be $4,100. In counties with less 
than 150 teachers will vary from $2,500 to $2,940; 
from 150 to 199 teachers, from $2,940 to $3,540; 
200 or more teachers from $3,540 to $4,140. 

Salaries of teachers depend largely upon 
preparation for the work. The more training 
the larger is the increase in salary provided. 
There is no increase for those holding low-grade 
certificates. 

The state pays the entire salary of the attend- 
ance officer, which removes the temptation to 
cater to local influence by neglect to enforce 
the law. 

There is an increase of fifty per cent. in state 
aid to high schools. This is a special relief to 
counties, thus promoting the establishment and 
efficiency of the high schools out of the large 
cities. 
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CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOLS 


Calitornia is grappling with the problems of 
secondary education more scientifically and pro- 
fessionally than is any other state. Horace M. 
Reboh, superintendent of Santa Monica, presi- 
dent of the California High School Teachers’ As- 
sociation, has arranged for a dual session of the 
annual meeting of 1922. 

The first session will be held at Los Angeles 
July 17, 18, 19, in connection with the summer 
session of the Southern branch of the University 
of California, and at Berkeley, July 19, 20, and 21, 
in conection with the summer session of the 
State University. 

President Reboh has had the high school teach- 
ers and principals of the state at work on pro- 
grams for these meetings since October, 1921, 

The thought of superintendents, principals and’ 
teachcrs has been concentrated upon the Funda- 
mental Problems of Secondary Education. Mr, 
Rebon has enlisted all these classes in a definite 
piece of constructive work of state-wide import. 

All high school teachers have contributed one 
dollar each to finance this great program. Mr. 
Rebonh is one of California’s ardent and skilful 
educational leaders and his administration wilk 


produce results of national significance. 


WOMAN PROPAGANDA? 


A city street’s name has been changed from 
Adam Street to Eve Street. 


_ -~ 
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THE STATE’S SOCIAL NEED 

We are using this week a remarkably frank 
and fearless article on “The State's Social Need,” 
by Mrs. Claude D. Sullivan of Nashville, state 
superintendent, Tennessee Children’s Home So- 
ciety. It is from her annual address as president 
of the Tennessee Conference of Social Workers. 

We wish we could hope that every one who 
sees this issue of the Journal of Education would 
read this article with care. It is a great educa- 
tional as well as social welfare message. 

Education and Social Welfare are inseparable. 
The one phase of the discussion in advocacy of a 
Department of Education is the fact that some 
of us have been forced into a hostile attitude 
toward Social Welfare. 

In insisting that education is the larger and 
dominant phase of Social Welfare we have in- 
evitably been led to discount the Social Welfare 
work that is done by agencies other than the 
school. 

Mrs. Sullivan keeps the school at the front all 
through her article, but one can but feel that her 
conference is grappling intensely with many 
phases of social welfare in which the school can- 
not function without a much more sensitive pub- 
lic conscience than is now in evidence. 

Nothing would magnify the need of the school 
more than to have Mrs. Sullivan’s article read by 
every taxpayer, every clergyman, every philan- 
thropist, every physician, every lawyer, every 
member of a Board of Education, every teacher 
in America. 
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MRS. DORSEY’S RECORD ones 


Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey has an unusual record 
as an educator, especially as a woman educator, 
She has been superintendent of Los Angeles 
longer than any other woman has held the su- 
perintendency of a large city, longer than the 
men superintendents of Los Angeles have had 
the habit of serving the city, and that at a time 
of the greatest restlessness the city has ever 
known. We are using in this issue a statement 
by Mrs. Dorsey which accounts in large measure 
for her success. 

Detroit has a Marshall Foch Public Schooi. 
That is certainly International. Has any other 
American city done anything akin to that? 
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WILBUR H. LYNCH COMES BACK 

Approximately fifteen years ago Wilbur Lynch, 
now superintendent of the model school depart- 
ment of the State Normal at Oneonta, New 
York, severed his connection with the public 
schools of Amsterdam against the loud protests 
of the high school body. Mr. Lynch was then 
principal of the Amsterdam High School. Within 
the past month Mr. Lynch has been called back 
to Amsterdam resultant from efforts of these 
same boys and girls, now the adult citizens of 
Amsterdam. The appointment to the Amster- 
dam superintendency, recently open for the first 
time since Mr. Lynch left the Mohawk Valley: 
city, comes as the result of the fine influence 
which he left to enrich the lives of those who 
were his former students, and who have enthusi- 
astically and consistently held for a period oi 
more than fifteen years that Mr. Lynch was the 
one man who should be called back to serve Am- 
sterdam with his already proven genius for 
touching and influencing the lives of others. 

Mr. Lynch is a Harvard man as well as a nor- 
mal graduate. His recall the first opportunity 
after a long period of years is proof that even in 
this busy century an ennobling influence does 
live after the worker passes from the scene of 
honest endeavor. We also remember having 
heard it said that children do not forget, and 
that no penetration and estimate is keener than 
that of a child. Mr. Lynch was at one time the 
superintendent of American schools in Mexico 
City, Mexico, and during the past year efforts 
were made to get Mr. Lynch to return to the 
engineering of the Mexican problem. 


, -% Qa 
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GREAT TRIBUTE TO H. B. WILSON 

We have never known anything quite as nobly 
heroic as the way in which Dr. Harry B. Wilson 
was on May 9 re-elected superintendent of 
Berkeley, California, for a term of four years. 
The following resolutions were the best we have 
ever known io be passed by a Board of Educa- 
tion :— 

“Be it resolved, by the Board of Education of 
the City of Berkeley, of Berkeley School District 
of Alameda County, and of Berkeley High School 
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District of Alameda County, that Harry B; Wil- 
son be, and he is hereby, elected superintendent 
of schools in and for the City of Berkeley, in and 
for Berkeley School District of Alameda County, 
and in and for Berkeley High School District of 
Alameda County to serve for a term of four 
years, which term shall commence on the first 
day of July, 1922, and 

“Be it further resolved that the salary of such 
Superintendent of Schools be, and the same is 
hereby fixed at the sum of $7,500.00 per annum, 
payable monthly on the first day of each and 
every month for the full term of four years, with 
the understanding that such Superintendent of 
Schools shall be required to furnish and main- 


tain an automobile for his local transportation, 


without further expense to the Berkeley School 
District or Berkeley High School District, and 

“Be it further resolved that such Superintend- 
ent of Schools be, and he is hereby allowed, in 
addition to such salary, money for traveling and 
incidental expenses not to exceed the sum of 
$500 per annum, and 

“Be it further resolved that the powers and’ 
duties of such Superintendent of Schools shall 
be such as are fixed by the laws of the State of 
California, and in accordance with the policies: 
and rules of the Berkeley Board of Education, 
and 

“Be it further resolved that no bond be re- 
quired of the person elected such Superintendent 
of Schools, and 

“Be it further resolved that the Secretary of 
this Board be, and he is hereby directed to notify 
Harry B. Wilson of his election as such Superin- 
tendent of Schools, as herein provided.” 

Back of this lies an effort to steal a march by 
some opponents at the last election of members 
of the Board of Education, but the opposition 
was buried so deep that no headstone was 
needed, 





2-0-@-0- oe 
NOTABLE MUSIC WEEK IN HARRISBURG. 


Music Week has come and gone; and with its 
passing the conviction grows that it was the 
most successful musical enterprise the country 
nas ever had. The results far surpassed the 
most sanguine expectations of the promoters, 
which should be a matter of much gratification 
to Dr. Finegan, Governor Sproul and Dr. Dann. 

The observance was general from the large 
cities and towns to the small villages and rural 
communities. The schools responded 100 per 
cent.—public, private and parochial—and thus 
placed music on a solid foundation. 

The churches, pastors, choirs and Sunday 
schools, were equally responsive. In fact, no 
movement ever received more hearty co-opera- 
tion. 

It is significant that the industries and busi- 
ness institutions made a most wholesome ad- 
vance. Records show that more than four times 
the number of stores and industries made use of 
music than at any previous period in Pennsyl- 
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vania’s history. “The improvement in morale 
has been so marked,” say the owners, “that it 
is to be made a permanent practice.” 

The country was given a fine example of the 
amalgamating power of music through what the 
musical organizations—vocal and instrumental— 
did in the movement. In every municipality in 
the Commonwealth where choral and instru- 
mental bodies exist—these were brought into 
harmonious relationship with the result that the 
high water«mark in advanced standard, ambt- 


tious attempt and faultless rendition, was 
reached. The general opinion is that music re- 
ceived a distinct advance through the pro- 


grams oi these organizations and that a good 
sized approach was made toward that musical 
atmosphere which Pennsylvania is striving to 
create. 

And the contribution of the theatres must not 
be forgotten. Owners were whole-heartedly in 
the movement. They supplied talent, organized 
community singing and gave generously of their 
theatres. 

Colieges, normal schools, music conserva- 
tories and private teachers did the biggest things 
musicaily of their careers. ° 

One of the outstanding features of the week 
was the handsome way Pennsylvania honored 
her composers. Foster, Nevin, Dadman and 
Burleigh were given great tribute and Erie did 
the beautiful thing of calling Burleigh home to 
iisten to his music. Easton remembered George 
B. Nevin and his family. Dr. Dann was called 
to his birthplace at Canton, where he directed 
the community singing. Harrisburg was among 
several cities that gave programs of music by 
home composers. 

-Communities were very effectively organized. 
Pennsylvania has never before seen so many 
unique features and so much evidence of initi- 
ative. Small town vied with large city in origi- 
nal features and comprehensive programs. 
People were aroused ;—they were interested and 
they entered into the spirit of the project with an 
enthusiasm that seemed boundless. The con- 
sensus of opinion is that Pennsylvania has never 
before had such a celebration; that the under- 
taking was worth while; that a greater appre- 
ciation of value of music has been awakened and 
that every citizen in the state has profited by 
Music-Week. There is some satisfaction in 
knowing that a greater appreciation of what 
Pennsylvania is doing educationally has been 
aroused. 

John C. Freund, the foremost musician in 
this country, in his address at Harrisburg said 
that Pennsylvania was doing more to advance 
the cause of music than any state in the Union. 

And at the exercises on the Capitol grounds 
opening Music Week Lieutenant-Governor 
Beidleman expressed the satisfaction the State 
felt in enacting a law that makes music manda- 
tory in the public schools. “Pennsylvania leads 
in this,” he said, “as she is leading in many 
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things. 


The great war taught us the value of 
music. 


We start properly with the children jn 
the schools as a foundation. Upon this we ex. 
pect to build a musical structure that will serye 
as a model for the country. To-day, through- 
out the State people are assembled to inaugurate 
this great movement. This vast assemblage 
gathered here on the Capitol grounds is a living 
example of what Dr. Finegan is doing education- 
ally for Pennsylvania.” 
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BOSTON’S BEST GUIDE BOOK 


Ginn and Company are to present every at- 
tendant upon the Boston meeting of the Na- 
ticnal Education Association a copy of Bacon’s 
“Boston Guide Book,” which is not only the best 
guide book of Boston ever published but we have 
never seen as good a guide book of any city as is 
Bacon’s “Boston Guide Book.” In 1903 Ginn and 
Company gave out 35,000 of this book, in 1910 
they gave out 18.000, and this year they are pre- 
pared to give out 30,000 and they sincerely hope 
the oppcertunity will be provided for the presen- 
tation of that number. 
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GREAT HOUSING DEMONSTRATION 


Nothing in 





ancient, medieval or modern 
history, in economics or civics, is as significant 
as the fact that under a bill signed by Governor 
Miller of New York on April 14, 1922, the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company of New York 
City is to invest $100,000,000, which is not 
more than ten per cent. of its assets, in a gigan- 
tic buiiding enterprise to furnish apartments for 
100,000 persons at a rental of not more than $9 
a month per room. These 100,000 persons are as 
many persons as lived in Yonkers or in Utica or 
in Schenectady in 1920. These 100,000 persons 
are more in number than the inhabitants of the 
fifteen principal cities and towns of Wyoming, 
and more than the whole population of the state 
of Nevada. 

This is made possible because contractors and 
dealers in building materials of all kinds and 
Labor Unions have made agreements to give 
the most possible for the money they receive. 

A school or college that does not give its stu- 
dents an opportunity to appreciate to the full 
this bill of the Lockwood Committee in the New 
York Legislature is little less than criminal. 
Here is a good point of departure from tradi- 
tionai scholarship to vitalized education. 
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HIGH SPEED 


A navy radio time signal has gone around the 
world without relay, using a wave length of 
17,145 meters. 

A time radio signal went from the observatory 
at Georgetown to Australia in one-fifteenth of a 
second, at a rate of 186,000 miles a second. 
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THE STATE’S SOCIAL NEED 


BY MRS, CLAUDE D, SULLIVAN 


Nashville 


[Mrs. Sullivan, state superintendent, Children’s Home Society, as president of Tennessee Conference of Social 
Work read a presidential address at the Conference at Chattanooga in May, 1922, from which this article is 


selected.—Editor.] 


Those who are actually engaged in the work 
of trying to salvage the human wreckage all 
about us, feel very keenly the necessity of an ac- 
tive, ani aggressive, a militant public conscience 
which will be satisfied with nothing less than 
going to the bottom of our social wrongs and 
which will refuse to longer be a party to fla- 
grant sccial injustices which too long have pre- 
vailed in our country. Those thus engaged, 
however keenly they may feel this need, how- 
ever their hearts may burn with the desire to 
help bring it about, have not the time to do this 
evangelistic work. Day by day their tasks 
grow heavier, year by year they increase their 
budgets and enlarge their stafts, but strive as 
they may, their problems are never solved, their 
work is never lightened, the situation instead of 
becoming easier and more simplified, becomes 
more and more complex. more and more acute. 
It is like trying to sweep back the tide with a 
broom. 

What are we going to do about it? What 
are the citizens of the state going to do about it? 
Are we going to continue building detention 
homes, reformatories and maternity homes to 
be filled with those of tender years or are we 
going to put organized play, social work, pro- 
tective work, organized help of whatever kind 
conditions make it necessary for our boys and 
giris to have, into the public schools? 

Are we going to continue filling our hospitais, 
our orphanages and our almshouses with the 
victims and the families of the victims of tuber- 
culosis, syphilis and other preventable diseases, 
or are we going to wage an aggressive and win- 
ning fight against these diseases, making pos- 
sible health, happiness and economic independ- 
ence for countless thousands? 

Are we going to continue to cope with the 
problem of the feeble-minded in numbers far be- 
yond our ability to care for one or twenty years 
from now on or shall we have the courage to at- 
tack this, the greatest menace of the state, at its 
source by the passage of a bill preventing their 
marriage, by as rapidly as possible making pro- 
vision for their segregation and by such other 
means as are necessary to prevent the repro- 
duction of the mentally unfit? 

_ Are we going to continue to crowd children 
into our orphanages and receiving homes 
who by every right under heaven should be in 
their own homes? Are we going to continue to 
countenance the crime against civilization ot 
tearing children from their mothers’ arms when 
the only “crime” is poverty or shall we adopt for 
the entire state the sane. economic humane pol- 
icy of state and county aid to worthy mothers in 


keeping their children in their own homes, 
recognizing the well-established fact that when 
conditions are such that a mother must have as- 
sistance in rearing and educating her children, 
that it is better, cheaper and certainly far more 
humanitarian and Christian to ‘ye that assist- 
ance in the home, under carefu elpful su- 
pervision, thus preventing a break in the fam- 
ily tie, with all the attending heartaches which 
you are able to feel and with the general break- 
ing down of stamina in the children which those 
who deal with such know, in many cases, affects 
their entire lives most disastrously. 

These are a few of the questions that are 
pressing hard for an answer and which bring us 
face to face with the magnitude and the serious- 
ness of our responsibility. 

Again the question arises: What are we going 
to do about it? 

The answer should be straightforward and un- 
equivocal. The Conference should be made 
strong and powerful by the reinforcement of 
thousands of public-spirited men and women 
definiteiy enlisted for the definite purpose of 
placing themselves, in an organized way, at the 
service of the state in meeting its social needs. 
Men and women who, though serving as volun- 
teers, will serve not only with all their hearts, 
but with all their minds, showing themselves 
willing to add knowledge to zeal and to give to 
this cause the most intelligent, the most con- 
scientious, the most courageous service that 
they are capable of giving, honestly facing situa- 
tions as they find them, without camouflage, 
without compromise and vigorously setting 
themselves to the task of improving them. We 
should not only be numerically strong but we 
should be representative of every interest and of 
every creed. Those working for better social con- 






' ditions, better health conditions, better school 


conditions and in any kind of endeavor making 
for the betterment of conditions of society, can 
only succeed when each understands the aims of 
the others and when each supports the other. 

In this strength and breadth and variety of 
interest, yet with a common end, and with a sure 
understanding of its responsibility, we should 
set ourselves to the task of weighing the burden 
of ignorance, poverty, disease and crime, of 
counting the cost of building and maintaining 
prisons, almshouses, insane asylums, orphan- 
ages and hospitals and of presenting these facts 
to the taxpayers of the state upon whom the 
burden must necessarily fall and who must 
eventually come to see that “prevention is better 
than cure and far cheaper.” It must be shown 
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that organized recreation is a good investment 
when it promotes health and prevents delin- 
‘quency, that the best and most modern system 


-of schools is never so heavy an economic drain 
“on a community as an illiterate citizenship, 
~which fact is brought home to the social worker 


“with amazing emphasis when a man who has 
lost his wife and whose children have been taken 
from him because of poverty, whose clothes are 
tattered, whose gnarled hands bear the marks 
of the hardest kind of labor and who, with every 
indication of honesty of purpose says: “I want 
my children, I’ve done the best I could, you 
know I ain’t got no education,” and in the mind 
of the worker the question is again raised how 
long will society continue to thus sit in judg- 
ment upon the man it has thus defrauded? 
When are we to learn that an education is the 
simple right of every child and that when we 
fail to safeguard this right we lay up for our 
state a vast and varied store of social ills? , 

It must be shown that the preservation of 
homes is good business regardless of the cost, 
not only because of the tender sentiment that 
every child should have a home, a mother and a 
fireside, but also because statistics show that the 
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large majority of those finding their way to the 
courts, the reformatories, and finally to prison, 
and thus becoming an economic burden to the 
state, are not the children from normal family 
homes. 

It must be shown that every child, regardless of 
the conditions of its birth, has a right to health, 
to a happy childhood, to an education and the 
chance to become a decent, self-supporting citi- 
zen and that if we “selfishly or carelessly leave 
a stumbling block in the path of little children” 
we may expect to pay the price of this selfish- 
ness or carelessness. If our public health offi- 
cials are not making health a definite goal for 
our young people, if our schools are not teach- 
ing boys and girls how to live, as well as how 
to learn, if our social workers and citizens are 
not concerning themselves with “making more 
prevalent the forces which keep normal childrea 
normal” are they not “placing stumbling blocks 
in the path of little children” and shall we not 
pay in large sums of money and in the very 
flower of our young manhoed and young 
womanhood ? These are some of the things 
which should weigh upon the hearts and chal- 
lenge the inteiligence of all citizens. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND PLASTERERS 
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BY OTIS R. JOHNSON 


Industrial Association of San Francisco 


“Psychology and Plasterers” may sound fool- 
ish and fantastic and like an incongruous com- 
bination, but the Industrial Association of San 
Francisco believes otherwise and is putting its 
belief into practice. 

The Industrial Association is devoted to the 
protection of the public in matters related to in- 
dustry ; particularly as against closed shop com- 
binations and other combinations inimical to the 
public weal. Its purpose is to attempt to pre- 
vent industrial disorder by removing the cause. 
It is a permanent organization .with a year’s 
successful background and with prospects of 
great uscfulness. 

The Industrial Association, in making a sur- 
vey of industry, found that the community is 
suffering because of an acute shertage of plas- 
terers, which of course greatly retards building 
operations. As this shortage is Nation-wide, 
obviously the only way to relieve it is to train 
young men to become plasterers. To do this 
the association, at a cost of from $8,000 to 
$10,000, has established and equipped a plaster- 
ers’ school.. On May 1 the first class of twenty- 


five young men began training under the super- 


vision of a competent and experienced plasterer, 


who is instructing them in ornamental as well 


as plain plastering. 


In the selection of the young men who com- 


pose this class psychology came into play. 


There were some fifty applicants for admission 
to the school, which is equipped to handle only 
twenty-five at a time. All applicants were re- 
quired, of course, to meet certain physical 
standards as to weight, height, etc. Hitherto 
nothing more has been required—the popular 
theory having been that a good physique was the 
only thing necessary. The Industrial Associa- 
tion felt, however, that it did not wish to waste 
time and money in attempting to train any one 
jacking a certain standard of mental capacity. 
Accordingly, the fifty applicants were given 
the “Beta” psychological test. This test takes 
no concern of knowledge or education, but is 
based entirely on intelligence. During the late 
war it was used with splendid results in the army 
and was found to be as nearly perfect as any 
human test can be. 

The results of the test of the fifty applicants 
were extremely interesting. One young man 
scored 107 out of a possible 118 points, and sev- 
eral scored from eighty to ninety. One, who 
was an almost perfect specimen, scored only 
twenty-one points. All applicants were re- 
quired to state the grade at which they left 
school, and it was significant that the one who 
scored 107 had had the most schooling, while 
the one who scored twenty-one had had the 
least. 
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HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS 


[Edited by William H. Allen, Who's Who and Why in Education, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City.] 


414. A commercial appliance exhibit was re- 
ently given at the Danbury, Conn., high school. 
It was arranged by the commercial department, 
of which Irving B. Cobleigh is head. 

415. Forty-eight extra-curricular activities 
are reported for the Junior High School at Sew- 
ard Park, 39 Hester street, New York City, 
Robert P. Brodie, principal. As John P. Gavitt 
‘has reported to readers of the New York Even- 
ing Post, our colleges consider extra-curricular 
activities a minimum essential, the main problem 
js how to keep the side show from monopolizing 
all of the attention. Our high schools and, more 
recently, our junior high schools and elementary 
schools are finding extra-curricular activities 
their strongest hold on pupil imagination and 
their best training ground. 

416. Teacher-directed teachers’ meetings 
are used at the Brunswick School, Greenwich, 
‘Conn., George E. Carmichael, head master. Per- 
haps that goes naturally with the profit-sharing 
system in this privately owned school. Teachers 
are given much independence and are held re- 
sponsible for situations which include them 
“even if the one who should direct is not pres- 
ent.” 

417. “Know Your Schools Week” at Oneida, 
N. Y., ended May 20 with a review of the high 
school work by Professor G. Jasper Stanton 
printed in full in the Syracuse Herald, a paper 
which gave nine columns space to schools be- 
fore and during that week. Among the high 
spots Professor Stanton says that after the 
January examinations a high school Parents- 
‘Teachers’ Association was organized and has 
grown very rapidly. “Its support,” he said, 
“shouid do much to make Oneida High School 
one of the leading high schools in the state.” 

The home room teachers, and principal made 
a definite drive to help pupils reach a decision 
tegarding their courses of study, and, he says, 
suggested that boys and girls investigate the 
various lines of work they have in mind and in- 
terview people engaged in it. They are being 
urged to consider the “financial returns, the type 
of worker required, the opportunity offered for 
self-growth and improvement and what the vo- 
cation offers them in the way of rendering 
‘worth while, productive service.” Printed 
courses of study along these lines, he feels, are 
greatly needed for Oneida. Each home room 
teacher acts as faculty adviser. The principal 
also acis in this capacity, trying to make every 
pupil feel that someone is especially interested 
in him and to whom he may go directly and 
freely for advice and help. 

Another feature tried in the Oneida High 
School was that of having each prospective pu- 
pil make his or her schedule of classes two 
weeks in advance of the opening of the semes- 
ter. The home room teachers had charge of 
this matter in their respective rooms and the 


principal had charge of the schedule for enter- 
ing freshmen and new pupils. From the data 
obtained the daily program was planned and a 
full schedule of classes operated on the first day 
of the semester. Professor Stanton reports a 
saving of from three to seven days for teacher, 
pupil and taxpayer by this plan. 

This fall all Oneida High School class organi- 
zations voted to promote (1) better scholar- 
ship, (2) to help in methods of discipline, (3) 
present plays, etc., (4) to brighten up assembly, 
(5) provide for class social activities, (6) pro- 
mote athletics and raise funds for the same. 
They have succeeded in all their plans. 

418. The Girls’ Booster Club of the Allen- 
town High School has made rapid strides this 
year, according to the Blue Book, the student 
handbook of information, published annually by 
the editorial staff of the Canary and Blue, the 
weekly newspaper. The club has now more 
than 100 members whose aim is not only to 
boost girls’ activities but to boost all the inter- 
ests of the school. They are always ready to 
sell tickets for a dance or game in which the 
school is concerned. Of course, there is also a 
Boys’ Booster Club on hand when there is any 
boosting to be done in their field. Unlike many 
other organizations there is no social side to 
this club and it charges no dues. Here are to 
be found any number of leaders of classes and 
school activities, all male boosters. 

The club’s greatest achievement last year was 
the birth of the Cheero Club, which has been in- 
strumental in raising the cheering qualities and 
instilling a fighting spirit in all of the teams. 
Other features of this neat little book are the 
short articles on the courses in printing, me- 
chanical and freehand drawing, contributed by 
instructors in those branches, in addition to 
many items of information intended to help the 
student in selecting his course, to say nothing 
of the black and white running heads drawn by 
student artists to illustrate faculty ; school guide, 
calendar courses of study, athletics, cheers and 
songs, etc. The book has twelve solid pages 
of local advertisements. 

419. “Stay in School” is the advice quoted in 
May 19 issue of The School Index, and which 
originally appeared in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. The article reads as follows: “Stay in 
School. The world wants trained minds. 
More ought to enter high school and of those 
who enter more ought to stay through for 
graduation. More would do so if they appreci- 
ated what a tremendous asset for life lies in 
adequate educational preparation. There is no 
short cut to success, no unfailing recipe for 
worth-while achievement, but the experience of 
years proves beyond question that the man or 
woinan who starts life with mind well trained 
starts with a tremendous advantage.” What 
are you doing to keep boys and girls in school? 
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VERMONT SCHOOL CHILDREN IN DANGER 


BY IDE G. SARGEANT 


Paterson, New Jersey 


{Mr. Sargeant wrote this for a Vermont paper, but it deserves a wider audience.] 


Vermont is my native state. I have confi- 
dence enough in her future to invest in her real 
estate. I-spend a portion of each year within 
her borders., I sent my sons to one of her col- 
leges. These facts, together with the other 
that I am a considerable taxpayer in one of her 
smaller towns, entitle me to a voice in relation 
to her school affairs. 

At Easter time I was back in my home town 
and visited several others. To say I was sur- 
prised and pained to hear school directors talk 
of lower wages for teachers is putting it mildly. 
What are these men and women thinking of? 
Several of them are parents with little children 
of school age. In a majority of instances all 
they will ever be able to do for their children in 
the way of helping them get a start in life is 
what education they can give them. Yet they 
are advocating a policy that will drive the best 
teachers from their communities and the state. 
Any farmer with a grain of common sense 
knows it is idiotic to breed to a scrub bull or a 
scrub boar and yet some of these same farmers 
are advocating a lowering of wages that will put 
scrub teachers in their schoolhouses and hamper 
their children for life. Don’t these people know 
they are bringing a curse upon their children in 
giving them cheap teachers? 

I am using my words advisedly. After more 
than twenty-five years of teaching and super- 
vising I say that a cheap teacher is a curse to 
the community. Hire a teacher of good ability, 
properly educated and properly paid or nail up 
the schoolhouses and let the farms become for- 
est again. It would be better for the fame and 
well-being of Vermont. If stinginess and little- 
ness of soul have so reduced Vermont manhood 
that they can only breed the ignorant and the 
renegade, give back the fields to the wilderness 
and the storm. 

Cutting teachers’ wages will give a low type 


of teachers that can only mean ignorance and 
lawlessness. The shortsightedness of some 
well-to-do people is hard to understand. I have 
seen such men deplore the growth of rowdyism 
and disrespect for law and right and in the 
same breath advocate lower pay for teachers, 
Fools ; don’t these men know that a well-trained 
teacher of high ideals can do more to bring 
about a respect for law, decency and protection 
of property than any other agency? 

In my week’s vacation I found one of my 
friends, the father of beautiful children, mort- 
gaging his farm to buy an automobile and then 
urging a cut in the teacher’s pay. In a word, 
by this act, planning to cripple the outlook of 
his dear ones, long after the pleasure machine 
would lie in the junk pile. 

It is a critical time in education—a time when 
the best men and the best women of the Green 
Mountain state should say: “Hands off the 
schools. Have luxuries if you can afford them. 
Economize if you must, but not at the expense 
of public education. No lowering of the teach- 
er’s wage, as with it will go a lowering of the 
school standard.” I have spoken plainly, but it 
is time for plain speaking. 

My children are above school age. Like many 
others I have no money or property to waste, 
but if I am ever heard to advocate a lower wage 
for the teacher because it will keep taxes down 
I hope my fellow townsmen will brand me as a 
Judas to American institutions as I would de- 
serve to be branded, and as any other who ad- 
vocates such a thing deserves to be branded. 
Vermont children are as beautiful and talented 
as any in the world. They deserve the best 
teachers in the world, which means higher, not 
lower pay. 

Shame on the father with children to educate 
who would lower the teacher’s pay. 
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YOUR FLAG AND MY FLAG 


Your flag and my flag, oh! how it flies today, 

O’er your land and my land, and half a world away. 
Rose red and blood red, its stripes forever gleam, 
Snow white and soul white, our good forefathers dream. 
Sky blue and true blue, its stars forever bright, 

A glorious guidon of the day, a shelter through the night. 


Your flag and my flag, oh! how much it holds, 

Your land and my land secure within its folds. 

Your heart and my heart beat quicker at the sight; 

Sun kissed and wind tossed, the red, the blue, the white. 
The one flag, the great flag, the flag for me and you, 
Glorified all else beside, the red, the white, the blue. 


—Nesbit. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR THE ADULT FOREIGN-BORN 


BY ROBERT T. HILL 


New York State Department of Public Instruction 
Albany, N. Y. 


A nation-wide nation-making movement in 
America has been hastened by experiences of 
war-time. It was a distasteful discovery to 
many that there might be a United States of 
America but not exactly a united people of 
America. 

To secure the degree of unity, understanding. 
and co-operation essential to a democratic 
people various movements, some good, some 
bad, and some indifferent, have been launched to 
speed up Americanizing influences, particularly 
among the foreign-born. 

Enduring national antagonisms, isolated or 
pocketed immigrant communities, exploitation 
in industry, barriers of language, congestion in 
cities, illiteracy—all of these and other factors 
have Operated against processes which for the 
best Americanization must bring about a blend- 
ing, under best American institutions, of the 
best that various peoples have to offer to a com- 
mon American life. 

No agencies have been more effective, per- 
haps, in various desirable kinds of Americani- 
zation effort than many neighborhood, settle- 
ment, social welfare and similar organizations. 
They have been—many of them—pioneers in the 
necessary forms of effort in their respective 
communities. They have had the motive and 
usually the method, but they have been unequal 
to the task as to equipment, finances and per- 
sonnel. For years their leaders and others, in- 
cluding many of the foreign-born, have been 
knocking at the doors of the public schools for 
assistance and leadership for a task which is pe- 
culiarly a social and community educational re- 
sponsibility. Gradually the public schools are 
responding to these requests and are developing 
a program of adult education suitable in part at 
least to meet needs. Americanization is not any 
one thing nor can it be brought about in any one 
particular way. Experience, however, has shown 
that the right kind and amount of public educa- 
cational opportunities for new foreign-born 
Americans furnishes one of the most far-reach- 
ing, effective, permanent and helpful forces for 
nation-making that can be devised. Moreover, 
Americanization then becomes a community 
matter, as it truly is. 

Public school progress and facilities were de- 
signed originally for children. Conditions, needs 
and current social movements make it impera- 
tive, however, that the schools serve older per- 
sons as well. This, several states are attempting 
to do. Five especially effective efforts include 
opening of evening schools for adults throughout 
the state ; the extension of schools and classes for 
various forms of elementary instruction for 
adults ; the use of public school byildings as so- 
Gia} centres; proyision of schools and classes 





upon petition from local groups of adults want- 
ing instruction; the special training of teachers 
for adults. Liberal state aid in reimbursement 
has been provided to carry out these intentions, 
emphasis being placed upon local responsibil- 
ity. 

Notwithstanding all that has been done in the 
past, however, relatively little has been done 
even in New York State in comparison with 
needs. For instance, New York City is the 
largest “foreign city” in the world. There the 
public schools have an unusual responsibility. 
More and better schools for mature persons 
should be opgn. More and better teachers are 
needed. Quickened interest and larger active 
participation on the part of the foreign-born is 
essential. In other large cities the situation is 
much the same. A suitable educational pro- 
gram of elementary education in English and 
citizenship is needed for adults as well as for 
children. 

Organizations of the foreign-born, employers, 
labor organizations, civic societies and public 
departments and public men and women have 
their various responsibilities in every program 
of public education development. Extensions 
of evening schools, the development of school 
centres, the organization and conduct of home, 
mothers, factory, workshop, community and 
club classes and schools require all the ingenu- 
ity, patience, co-operation and appreciation pos- 
sible. Perhaps of greatest importance is the 
discovery and training of leaders and teachers, 

The special training of teachers of the adult 
foreign-born is an essential part of a program of 
extended education. In the state of New York 
during the past two or three years many insti- 
tutes and conferences have been conducted and 
by the end of the current year almost 150 
courses will have been given with a total regis- 
tration of over 5,000 teachers. Experience has 
proved that the trained teacher is better than 
the untrained; and that special training for the 
special task of teaching adults is as necessary 
as special training for teaching special subjects 
or special groups among children. 

Emphasis is placed upon three courses for 
teachers, although others are provided. These 
three courses are on Methods of Teaching 
Adults (with special emphasis on English) ; Im- 
migrant Backgrounds and Homelands; and 
American Political Institutions and Govern- 
ment. The first equips the teacher with spec- 
ial methods of instruction; the second estab- 
lishes a somewhat better acquaintance with 
immigrant peoples so necessary for an under- 
standing of them and service among them; the 
third attempts to familiarize teachers more with 
the fyndamental political institutions of their 
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own country, so that they may be able to inter- 
pret them best to immigrants with different po- 
litical experience and outlook. 

All of these courses have been given in co- 
operation with normal schools, colleges and uni- 
versities of the state to insure high standards 
of instruction and to permit teachers in training 
also to secure normal, collegiate or university 
credit for professional or general purposes. All 
of these higher institutions of learning, includ- 
ing New York University, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Hunter College; the Col- 
lege of the City of New York; Adelphi 
College; the Maxwell Training School, Brook- 
lyn; State College for Teachers, Albany; 
Chautauqua Institution, Syracuse University, 
the University of Rochester, the University of 
Buftalo, Cornell University, the Skidmore School 
of Arts, Hobart College, Elmira College, atid the 
State Normal Schools of Buffalo, Oswego, 
Geneseo, Plattsburg and Cortland, have co- 
operated in exceedingly helpful ways to make 
this new type of teacher training in adult educa- 
tion a success. 

According to the recent census 381,949 per- 
‘sons in New York state between twenty-one and 
fifty vears old were recorded as unable to read 
any language, or not able to write or not able 
to speak Engitish. Since these records are based 
upon voluntary admissions doubtless the actual 
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number of illiterates and non-English-using 
people is far greater. 

As a foundation, in part, for educational ef- 
fort in the state of New York, lists of the names 
and addresses of these foreign-born people were 
transmitted, through the co-operation of* cen- 
sus authorities at Washington, to the superin- 
tendent of schools and to other local public edu- 
cational authorities throughout the state. These 
data, coupled with other information more or 
less regularly received by local educational au- 
thorities from immigration and naturalization 
authorities, have been of utmost value in many 
comimun'ties. 

It 1s unfortunate that such information and 
service is not more generally used. With suit- 
ably organized local eifort by public educational 
agencies the new immigrant may be quickly 
reached with an invitation to learn the language 
of the country to which he has come and in 
which he may make his permanent home. He 
may also thus become familiar with its institu- 
tions and purposes. In this way he may be led 
more quickly into fellowship with the people 
among whom later by naturalization he is 
adopted. 

Upon the public schools of the country can- 
not be shouldered the whole task of assimilating 
the foreign-born, but they have a large respon- 
sibility which increasing numbers of communi- 
ties appreciate and seek to meet. 





IF 


(With apologies to Kipling) 


If you can keep your hair when all about you 
Are bobbing theirs—in future to regret; 

If you can leave your ears as Nature made them, 
Devoid of dangling stones or twinkling jet; 

If you can wear your skin without cosmetics 
Or, failing this, invoke but moderate aid; 

If you can firmly banish heavy odors 

And choose the daintiest perfumes that are made; 
If sanitation is a household idol 

And neatness glows on your domestic shrine, 
If in your habitation and in person 

Allegiance to these virtues we define; 


If you can cut your skirts in modish fashion 

And can preserve a modest length as well; 

If sundry filmy blouses worn above them 

Do not reveal all Nature has to tell; 

If, in a crowd, your laugh does not ring wildly 

Nor voice recall a shrill virago’s cry; 

If, you, well-dressed, well-groomed, and careful man- 
nered, 

Waive all undue appeal to ear or eye; 

if, when men turn to cast appraising glances 

You know that you've transgressed the social code 

By something in your tone or garb or bearing 

Which, to your maiden dignity you gwed; 


If you can learn artistic adaptation, 

Avoiding an exaggerated style; 

Can feel the lure that lies in preservation 

Of personality above all guile; 

If you can realize that mobs flock blindly 

To imitate a leader's spectacle, 

And that the girl who owns herself is stronger 
Than one subordinated to a spell; 

If you'll choose books as watchfully as friendships, 
And Movie Plays with most exceeding care, 
Forbidding entrance by the eye or ear-gate 

Of aught that might the spirit’s bloom impair ; 


If you can choose and cultivate the best things 

And let the trifles go where trifles should ; 

If you can free yourself from false appraisals 

In separating commonplace from good; 

If you can learn the lesson of proportion, 

Can suit your spirit to its high demands,— 

Ah, then, Dear Girls, the problems of the future 

Will all be safe in your strong woman's hands. 
Elizabeth Ogden Smith. 

Greengables, West Chester, Pa. 
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LATEST BESTS IN ELEMENTARY EDWCATION 


[Edited by William H. Allen, Who's Who and Why in Education, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York Gity.] 


73. Special days to be celebrated in schools 
are the subject of a bulletin prepared for Okla- 
homa schools by Ewing Nathan Collette, as- 
sistant state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. The days number twenty-seven. There 
are eighteen cuts. Are you surprised that 
Oklahoma celebrates Lee’s birthday but does not 
mention Grant? Other days include Election, 
Labor, Good Roads, Library, Safety First, 
Statehood and Constitution. 

74. Economic Civics is the title of a book out 
last year which is still a high spot. It was 
written by R. O. Hughes of the Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh. Do you know this series of 
civics books including Elementary Community 
Civics just out? No matter what you are teach- 
ing you are interested in economic civics and in 
community civics and can afford to be emulat- 
ive, if not envious, of that attitude toward 
surroundings which has helped Mr. Hughes se- 
lect such telling photographs. 

75. Publishers dance, school board fiddles in 
the South Orange, N. J., exhibit of school sup- 
plies, H. W. Foster, superintendent. This city 
is about to build a number of new buildings, just 
as hundreds of other cities are, only instead of 
having the time of the board and the superin- 
tendent taken up in visits, importunities, best-in- 
tentioned arguments, theatre parties, lunches 
and other antennae of salesmanship, the South 
Orange board says to supply houses: “We are in 
the market. We are going to build such and 
such a building. We are going to need such and 
such desks and maps and other supplies. We 
want the best in the market. To find out which 
is the best, we offer you an opportunity to line 
yourselves up according to height in an exhibit 
place which we select where the prospective 
users—-teachers and principals—can help do the 
lining up according to height. 

76. Teachers’ Union bulletins urging various 
facts and views upon the school board and tax- 
payers of New York may be obtained by writing 
to Teachers Union, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Recently, when a committee of private 
citizens was asked by State Commissioner 
Graves of New York to interview teachers sus- 
pected of disloyalty, the Teachers’ Union took 
the lead, employed counsel, interviewed editors, 
enlisted co-operation of university professors, 
etc., in this position: “Teaching is public busi- 
ness. Responsibility for accrediting teachers 
is a public responsibility. Questions ought to 
be asked by the responsible public officer. What 
his standards are ought to be known to every- 
body. There should be no delegation to an out- 
Side advisory council, no matter how public- 
Spirited or sympathetic with teachers or un- 
prejudiced a committee may be.” 

77. Re-teaching of successful pupils is 
avoided in the schools of Big Timber, Montana, 





William C. Clark, superintendent. This expres- 
sion, “avoid re-teaching,” is helpful. Much edu- 
cational time is wasted in having pupils who al- 
teady know the subject matter review and re- 
review in order to help out halting children. 
Bright pupils are given extra work. Each 
teacher is made acquainted with the “spread of 
ability,” intellectual and academic, of each child 
in each subject. A report card shows on one 
side the results of intelligence and academic rat- 
ing and on the reverse side the teacher’s char- 
acter rating. This includes sense of humor, in- 
tellectual modesty, sustained attention, emio- 
tional and physical control. 

78. Over two million tests sold in one year is 
the record of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, University of Illinois. The business 
grew so fast that in order to have any time for 
research, the bureau got rid of the commercial 
side. Do you ever see the Journal of Educa- 
tion Research, started while Dr. B. R. Bucking- 
ham was director of the Illinois Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research and now edited by him from 
his new post as director of a similar bureau of 
educational research in the College of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio? This 
journal is far more interesting than the title 
sounds. This last issue had an article by Pro- 
fessor. W. W. Charters of the University of 
Pittsburgh on collecting high spots of practice 
by individual class teachers. No matter what 
your subject, glance over that article, for it will 
give you increased respect for your own efforts 
to improve teaching methods. 

79. One way to work against premature 
child labor is given as a seventh suggestion by 
Looseleaf Current Events No. 10: “Every 
American school child can help remove such ar- 
guments for child labor as that children who 
do not stop school at fourteen become lazy and 
frivolous.” Next year the name of these leaf- 
lets wili be Louseleaf Current Topics, 1125 Am- 
sterdam Avenue, New York City. 

80. Men teachers in elementary grades and 
enough “to give boys contact with red-blooded 
men daily” are employed by Cleburne, Texas, 
Emmet Brown, superintendent. 

81. Character marks sent to parents in Kear- 
ney, N. J., include effort, independent thinking, 
initiative, conduct, responsibility, also, half days 
absent and times tardy. Are you reporting half 
days rather than whole days absent? Many 
schools credit the child with attendance for the 
day. The card is kept within a folder which 
contains a message from Herman Dressel, the 
superintendent. This asks parents “to note 
carefully the character marks we have given the 
pupil. They should give you information con- 
cerning effort that is being made by the student 
and the ability that the student has of thinking 
for himself.” 



























































UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


June 8, 1922 


BY PROFESSOR RALPH L. POWER 


The installation of Dr. Rufus Bernard von 
KleinSmid as president of the University of 
Southern California was ushered in with the reg- 
istration of more than 300 delegates represent- 
ing institutions in foreign countries, delegates 
from foreign countries, from institutions in the 
United States, learned societies, educational as- 
sociations, professional, religious, social and 
Civic organizations. 

The first official part of the program was the 
Conference on Pan-American Education, with 
the Hon. William D. Stephens, Governor 
of California, himself an alumnus of the Univer- 
sity, presiding. The principal addresses of the 
morning were given by Dr. Jose M. Galvez, of 
the University of Chile, with the topic “His- 
panic-American Culture and Ideals”; “The De- 
sirability and Possibility of a Pan-American 
University” by J. E. Lefevre, Charge d’Affaires, 
Legacion de Panama, Washington, D. C.; and 
“The Exchange of Professors and Students,” by 
Dr. O. W. E. Cook, executive secretary, Mexi- 
can-American Scholarship Foundation, Mexico 
City, who is also a graduate of the University of 
Southern California. Mrs. Josiah E. Cowles, 
past president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, spoke on “Potentialities of the 
Pan-American Women’s Conference.” 

Following the luncheon tendered delegates, 
guests and faculties, the Conference on Pan- 
American Relations was called to order with the 
Hon. A. J. Wallace, lieutenant governor of the 
state and a University trustee, in the presiding 
chair. 

President David Spence Hill of the University 
of New Mexico took as his subject “Urgent 
Problems in Education in the Americas”; 
Dr. Theodore C. Lyster, of the Rockefeller 
Foundation spoke on “Preventive Medicine in 
Pan America.” Dr. John Barrett, former di- 
rector general of the Pan-American Union, 
spoke on “Pan-Americanism, America’s Great 
Opportunity.” 

On April 28 the presentation of the president- 
elect was made by Bishop Adna Wright Leonard, 
president of the Board of Trustees. 

President von KleinSmid in his inaugural ad- 
dress chose for his topic, “A World Wide View 
of Education.” The following Sunday the ad- 
dress was repeated from the Los Angeles Times 
Radio. 

In the afternoon the formal presentation of 
delegates took place with President von Klein- 
Smid presiding. Short speeches were made by 
Mayor George E. Cryer for the City of Los 
Angeles; the Hon. E. P. Clarke, president of the 
State Board of Education; Dr. Marcos Huido- 


bro, for the Latin American States; Président 
Tully C. Knoles, of the College of the Pacific, 
for the Alumni; Dr. Albert E. Wilson, for Secs 
ondary Schools; President James A. Blaisdell, of 
Pomona, for Southern California colleges; Dean 
Henry R. Hatfield, of the University of Califor- 
nia, for American universities, and Dr. P. J. W, 
Scott, of the University College of South Wales, 
for foreign universities. 

At the Trustees’ dinner to delegates and spe- 
cially invited guests Dean Rockwell D. Hunt, 
of the Graduate School, acted as toastmaster 
and addresses wete made by Mrs. Susan M. 
Dorsey, city superintendent of schools, Presi- 
dent Aurelia Henry Reinhardt of Mills College, 
and Hon. John Barrett. 

On Saturday the Conference on Pan-Ameri- 
can Commerce and Industry was featured with 
addresses by Captain Paul Perigord, of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, who spoke on 
“Latins and Anglo-Saxons in the New World”; 
“Uniform Course of Business Training for Pan- 
American Countries,” by Bolivian Consul Luis 
Laredo; and “Commercial Development,” by the 
Hon. John Barrett, Counselor in International 
Affairs. Following the informal discussion a 
luncheon was tendered by the. Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Delegates from foreign countries included: 
Consul Luis Laredo, of Bolivia; Dr. Naroys 
Huidobro, Consul General from Chile; Repre- 
sentative Jose S. Saenz, of Cuba; Senor D. For- 
tunato Pereira Gamba, Consul from Colombia; 
Senor Carlos E. Robertz, Consul from Costa Rica 
and Guatemala; Major J. A. Osborne, Vice-Con- 
sul, representative of Great Britain; Dr. Manuel 
Federico Rodriguez, Consul of Honduras; Royal 
Ambassador Victorio Rolandi-Ricci, of Italy; 
Consul Ujiro Oyama, of Japan; Representative of 
Mexico, Senor Gumaro Villalobos, Consul Gen- 
eral, and Dr. Arthur Pallais, Consul; Senor J. E. 
Lefevre, Charge d’Affaires, Legacion de Panama, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. Augustin T. Whilar, Dr. 
Julio Z. Uriburu, and Senor Albert Leon Porta, 
representatives of Peru, and Senor Robert FE. 
Tracey of Salvador. 

The inauguration of President von KleinSmid 
has attracted widespread interest and attention 
in Latin American countries as well as in the 
United States. The text of addresses given 
at the various conferences, which will later be 
published for permanent preservation, will form 
a valuable contribution to the literature on our 
foreign relations. By resolution of the gather- 
ing the second Pan-American Conference to be 
held by the universities will be held in Mexico 
City in*1923. 
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INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN UNION CONVENTION 


What was it that sent all the delegates and 
yisitors back from the twenty-ninth annual 
convention of the International Kindergarten 
Union held recently at Louisville grateful to 
have been there, proud of their chosen pro- 
féssion atid eager to improve their contribution 
to it? Perhaps not all conventions could claim 
such an outcome, but this certainly could and 
here are some of the reasons :— 

First—It was an tnusually representative 
gathering, including not only kindergartners 
and kindergarten training teachers and super- 
visors, but also primary teachefs, primary 
principals, and school superintendents. Thirty- 
three states sent reporting delegates and there 
were also representatives from Hawaii, Chile, 
England, France and Czecho-Slovakia, proving 
our right to the “International” in our name. 
Just to be a part of such a great gathering of 
earnest, interesting women, ranging from young 
students to teachers of thirty-five and forty 
years of service, all interested in and devoted to 
the same cause, is an experience which every 
teacher ought to have. 

Second—The hospitality of Louisville meas- 
ured up to the proverbial Southern standards, 
and we had a most delightful time throughout 
our stay. Miss Patty Hill of Columbia Univer- 
sity is a “native daughter” of whom Louisville 
is justly proud, and a most charming reception 
was given in her honor at the beautiful Coun- 
try Club, and she was also one of the chief 
guests at the Symposium Supper which has be- 
come a delightful feature of our conventions. 
More than once I have wondered how many 
groups of teachers could have played as 
spontaneously as the kindergartners did that 
night and then have responded so quickly to the 
high note of service given in the brief speeches 
from fifteen or more of the leading kindergart- 
ners of the country which crowned the even- 


ing! 

Third—The constant emphasis on the con- 
tinuity of the four-to-eight-years period and on 
the need in the early elementary grades of the 
same freedom to experiment, to express and to 
live which we have long had in the kindergarten 
made us feel that the much talked of “gap” was 
surely being bridged at last. And this was no 
mere theory, for the Louisville schools, where 
one could hardly tell primary rooms from 
kindergartens save by the size of the children, 
gave us ample illustration of this 
process. 

Fourth—The reports of kindergarten in- 
crease throughout the country, of the eager de- 
mands received constantly at the Bureau of 
Education for help in extension work, of the 
growth of State Associations for the express 
purpose of spreading the kindergarten, the 
hearty support of women’s clubs everywhere, 
the taken-for-granted air with which the kin- 
dergarten is coming to be spoken of by educators 
all brought us great encouragement and a new 
challenge for more untiring effort. 

Fifth and lastly—There was a re-emphasis on 
worthy goals to be reached and spiritual values 
to be attained in the work with little children 
which brought fresh inspiration to “reach for- 
ward to those things which are before.” To 
many of us it seemed that not for some years 
had there been a gathering with so happy and 
harmonious a spirit, so joyous a setting, so fine 
a recognition of all which has long made _ the 
name kindergarten’ synonymous, as Superin- 
tendent Scott of Louisville said, with “superior 
service to our boys and girls.” 

Do you wonder we came home refreshed in 
spirit and eager to do better work, or that we 
wish all teachers everywhere might know the 
inspiration which comes from 
gatherings-together like this? 
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THE LANGUAGE OF OUR FLAG 


BY WILL CARLETON 


O stars of our flag, one by one you arose, 

Till the sky in our banner was blazing with splen- 

dor ! 

Each ray from their depths is a night to our foes, 

And a sunburst of joy to the gallant defender. 
Not only their worth cheers the land of your birth, 
But flings its clear light to the ends of the earth! 
And the nation shall never from victory rest, 
Til the world is as free as the Land of the West! 


O stripes of the flag! you are emblems aglow, 
That fell on the hearts of the founders we cherish; 
'Gainst the frowns of the storm and the guns of the foe 
They fought that the land of their love should not 
perish. 
The stripes that gleam red are the blood that was shed, 


And the white ones between are from shrouds of our 
_ dead! 

And farther and farther this emblem shall wave, 

Till the world has forgot that there e’er was a slave! 


O staff of our flag! you are sturdy and strong. 
Like the people whose hands and whose hearts 
must uphold you! 
You cling to the colors, through tempests of wrong, 
Or, when ’mid the zephyrs of peace they infold you. 
On many a field you have scorned e’er to yield, 
For the hearts of the brave were your sword and your 
shield ; 
And you promise for ages to stay in your might, 
Till the world gathers round you—firm standard of right. 
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EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS 


BY LAURA M, JOHNSTON 


Director Training Department State Normal School, 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


The committee on Educational Experiments 
sent a questionnaire to each Normal School in 
Wisconsin to ascertain what was being done in 
the way of experiments, studies, or investiga- 
tions along educational lines. The returns were 
very gratifying. Fifty or more studies and sev- 
eral scientific experiments are being conducted 
by the faculties of the Normal Schools. 

The following list will indicate the range of 
the studies: 1. Measuring results of individ- 
ual vs. group instruction. 2. Causes and elim- 
ination of failures. 3. Relation of pupil ability 
m concentrating in class work to ability score 
in tests. 4. Ré-organization of various sub- 
jects in terms of ability grouping. 5. Special 
remedial procedure; to such other lines of inter- 
est as psychology as a laboratory course vs. test 
and lecture course, and a study of standards of 
scholarship for Normal School students. 

The variety and worth of the studies reported 
form sufficient background to merit the estab- 
lishment of a definite program of educational in- 
vestigation and experimentation among the nine 
Normal Schools of Wisconsin. 

The data now in the hands of the committee 
indicate general interests and activities along 
certain lines, which in formulating such a pro- 
gram may be organized under the following 
heads :— 

1. Problems Related to the Pupils of the Ele- 
mentary, Junior, and Senior High Schools. 

These problems include: First, the re-organi- 
zation of the curricula to determine minimum 
essentials in each subject on the basis of ability 
grouping ; second, a study of the most economi- 
cal methods by which children learn; and third, 
what is being done in promoting extra curricula 
activities among children, such as pupil publi- 
cation of school newspapers, a variety of club 
work, student assemblies, and pupil govern- 
ment. 

Our second major consideration as indicated 
by the reports in formulating such a program 
is :— 

II. Problems Related to the Training of Stu- 
dent Teachers. 

This topic covers such fundamental factors as 
the following: First, developing uniform stand- 
ards of attainment in scholarship, teaching skill. 
and personal fitness; second, the application of 
ability grouping to students in training, and 
third, a study of ways and means of making su- 
pervision more economical and effective. 


The investigation in a psychology fags. 
room which is seeking to give more emphasis 
to laboratory procedure and less to textbook 
and lecture form of instruction, points the way 
to a third field of study, namely :— 

Ill. Changing the Type of Instruction in the 
Normal School Academic Classes to Keep Pace 
with Improved Procedure in the Elementary 
School Field. 

This third problem insistently raises the fol- 
lowing question: Ought not student teachers 
have the same technique of instruction in their 
Normal School classes which they in turn 
will be trained to use? 

As has been stated previously, the scope of 
studies now in progress makes possible a defi- 
nite program of educational experiments, to be 
undertaken co-operatively by the Normal 
Schools of this state. 

It has been stated again and again during this 
meeting that the time is ripe for the Normal 
Schools to assume the position of professional 
leadership which is rightfully theirs in the edu- 
cational program of this state. One of the most 
effective agencies for making this possible is the 
initiation of a program of educational experi- 
ments such as has been outlined. 

To make this program effective there is need 
of some one in each school who will act as local 
publicity agent, making known to the home 
school all it is doing from corner to corner. 
There is also need of a special committee on 
Educational Experiments which will: repre- 
sent each school. To make this work more valu- 
able each institution must provide sufficient 
stenographic help to compile the results in 
available form. 

Cannot the various schools join in issuing one 
of their yearly bulletins which shall contribute 
as much to the profession as the widely used 
“Teaching” bulletin printed by the Normal 
School at Emporia, Kansas? 

Let us set forth in this special bulletin some 
of the splendid things which are being accom- 
plished in our Normal Schools, and make this 
pamphlet available, free of charge, to our fac 
ulty, students, the superintendents and teachers 
of this state. 

When the Normal Schools produce such defi- 
nite, tangible contributions to education, we 
shall establish without question our position of 
leadership among the educational institutions of 
this state. 
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“Wisdom is knowing what to do; knowledge is knowing how to do it, and virtue is doing it.” 


—David Starr Jordan. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVOLUTION 


BY MRS, SUSAN M. DORSEY 
Superintendent of Los Angeles 


{From Los Angeles Herald.] 


The improvement of the work of the schools 
is in no wise to be considered as a revolution, 
but entirely an attempt to guide wisely the 
natural evolution which everyone, both educator 
and parent, earnestly desires to see—that of 
eliminating faults, stopping gaps and improving 
the conditions under which our youth are receiv- 
ing their instruction for life’s duties. 

It has been true that for years the school sys- 
tems all over the country functioned often on 
the mere basis of teaching so many subjects, and 
so much of each, in a certain given period of 
time. In more recent years, however, there 
has arisen a class of instructors and educational 
leaders which has sought to bring uppermost in 
the mind of the teachers the question, “What am 
I trying to accomplish, and am I succeeding in 
it?” 

[n preparing a course of study it is first neces- 
sary to set out the objectives aimed at. Having 
decided on what is to be sought, then the course 
necessary to produce the desired results must be 
adopted. With this foundational basis firmly 
established, then the best way of imparting the 
required knowledge to the child is to be deter- 
mined. 

Education has in part failed to grasp some of 
these fundamentals in the past, but from now 
on the Los Angeles schools are to be brought-- 
gradually—into such co-ordination as will mean 
more rapid and thorough acquisition of the 
necessary training for their life work. 

Really teaching some thing or things and 
holding the classes together are among the most 
important duties of the teacher. Often this pro- 
gram has been hampered by duplication of facts 
as presented in various studies. For example, 
the same fact or statement may appear in his- 
tory and geography or in history and civics. 
Under the new theory it will be the aim to elim- 
inate all duplications, so far as possible. 

What are the great objectives which the 
schools should ever keep before them? This 
question will naturally be often asked. To men- 
tion a few important ones, the child must be 





so handled as to acquire a strong physique. One 
of the things constantly stressed now is pos- 
ture. This allies closely with itself proper 
clothing, adequate ventilation and fair play in 
sports. 

The “slouching” gait which has at times been 
a fad with some has gained no favor in the 
schools—not alone because it is unnatural, but 
also because it tends away from, rather than to- 
ward, good health. 

With a strong physique there should be sought 
a good citizenship, and this can be developed no 
better anywhere than in the school. Right 
ethical ideas of life are also to be sought, to- 
gether with such information and experience as 
will help the student in “making a living” in 
later years. 

Another very important objective is that of 
avocational efficiency. Music, art, literature, 
sports—from these are chosen the avocation, 
or “hobby” as many term it, which every well- 
bred man and woman must cultivate, in order 
that the natural ability shall find expression at 
times in other ways than that of close applica- 
tion to work. 


These are some of the great objectives which 
the school must set before it. And it is along 
these brvad lines that development is progress- 
ing and will progress in bringing to the youth 
the very best and most effective training 
through what we call “schooling.” 

There is always a tendency to settle in a rut 
if the thing be considered good. But the edu- 
cator—the board of education, the superinten- 
dent, the teacher—must constantly be challeng- 
ing him or herself, together with the system 
in vogue, to find out if the purpose for which 
education is intended is being served. 

The schools must ever be alert, not dead or 
quiescent. The course of study must constantly 
he scrutinized from the broad standpoint of in- 
tention and the question constantly be raised 
whether or not it is meeting the needs of the 
people. 





NO RED—WITHOUT THE WHITE AND BLUE 


BY ERNEST E. COLE 


There’s no other land like my land, 
Beneath the shining sun; 

There’s no other flag like my flag, 
In all the world—not one; 

One land, one tongue and one people, 
To one flag loyal, true— 

No red shall wave o'er my fair land 
Without the white and blue. 


There’s grandeur in my land’s mountains, 
Contentment in her vales; 

There’s wealth in her broad prairies, 
There's freedom in her gales; 


In my land all men are equal, 
Her flag proclaims it, too— 

No red shall wave o’er my fair land 
Without the white and blue. 


There’s majesty in Old Glory, 
Hope in each stripe and star; 
It heralds freedom, liberty, 
To nations, near and far; 
Unsullied and triumphant, 
Glorified, she floats anew— 
No red shall wave o’er my fair land 
Without the white and blue. 
—National Republican, 
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A NOTABLE GATHERING 


June 8, 1922 


BY T. W. TREMBATH 
Lock Haven, Pa. 


What is believed to be the largest normal 
school conference in the history of the country 
met at Lock Haven, Pa., on April 10, 11, 12. Mas- 
sachusetts held the first conference of the kind 
in 1918, and has continued to hold such a con- 
ference annually since that time. Pennsylvania 
is the fifth state to fall in line; but it is believed 
that at no other conference have 355 normal 
school instructors registered. Indiana State 
Normal sent the largest delegation, fifty-nine, 
also one of the liveliest. Every normal school in 
the state had a large group present. 

As the program, sent to you under separate 
cover, will indicate, this conference met for busi- 
ness purposes. Until very recently each Pennsyl- 
vania normal school has gone its own way re- 
gardless. The need of closer agreement between 
the faculty departments of the several schools 
has been keenly felt, particularly since each 
school is taking very soberly its responsibility 
in reaching and maintaining the high standards 
set for teachers in Pennsylvania’s present pro- 
gram. Each faculty department therefore pre- 
pared for its sectional conference a series of the 
questions on which it was felt fundamentally 
necessary to reach an agreement. Each sec- 
tional meeting strove to reach at least tentative 
agreements, which were embodied in resolutions 
to the State Department of Public Instruction 
and to the Board of Normal School Principals. 
The bulk of the conference time was given to 
these sectional meetings as being most likely to 
be concretely resultful, and the results justified 
the expenditure of time. I have attended many 
a conference in my rather short teaching experi- 


-ence. I have never attended one which was so 


enthusiastic, which brought out such a feeling 
of professional solidarity (perhaps the biggest 
result of them all), or at which there was such 
a definite effort to saw wood for the good of the 
students. ' 

Despite the size of the gathering and the new- 
ness of the whole idea, the Lock Haven Normal 
School made no hitch in its arrangements. Every 
guest was comfortably housed immediately upon 
arrival; every facility required was provided; 
every courtesy extended. The Business Men’s 
Association of the city and the Rotary Club co- 
operated heartily in making the welcome royal. 
At the reception on Monday evening to Dr. Fine- 
gan, the visiting principals and state department 
officials and their wives, the Nypen Band of sev- 
enty-five pieces, attached to the New York and 
Pennsylvania Paper Company’s plant and one of 
the best bands in the state in its own right, gave 
a two-hour concert. Tuesday morning before 
breakfast many of the business men took many 
of the visitors to inspect the big silk mill here: 
and at four o’clock that afternoon fifty machines 
drove up to take whoever might desire either 
to a tour of the huge paper mill of on a sight, 
seeing trip about the neighboring country. Tues- 
day noon the Rotary Club dined Dr, Finegan, 


several of the state department heads, and all of 
the visiting principals. The city left nothing up. 
done to make the conferees feel at home. The 
satisfaction of the delegates was vocal and unap- 
imous. ; 

Drs. Finegan, Wright and Bagley were the 
speakers at the general session. Dr. Wright's 
speech in particular should appeal to you, with 
its proper tribute to the founder of normal 
schools, Horace Mann, its laudation of the nor- 
mal schools of Massachusetts, etc. I wish that 
his speech might be reprinted in your paper en- 
tire; it would be as timely, of as general inter- 
est, and as sane as anything that you have pub- 
lished in the few years that I have taken your 
Journal. 

Two exhibits in particular deserved the com- 
mendation which they received, both in the train- 
ing school of the Lock Haven Normal School, 
One showed a simple scheme of easy control for 
observation lessons, so that with a minimum of 
clerical recording and checking observation 
classes might not overcrowd any teacher, grade, 
or lesson, so that the methods classes might be 
kept in constant close touch with the work being 
done, so that each student teacher might receive 
a maximum of observation in the subjects in 
which she most needed help, and so that from 
the day a student registered in normal school 
until she graduated, she might not only observe 
but also participate in some manner in the work 
of the training school, thus focusing her atten- 
tion and interests from the start of her pre- 
paratory period on actual teaching. The other 
was a great chart, some twenty feet long, on 
which was recorded just how on the basis of re- 
sults secured from nine achievement tests and 
three group intelligence tests each pupil in the 
training school was graded and given individual 
help over various periods of time to meet his 
especial weaknesses. This concrete utilization of 
the results of educational measurements was de- 
noted by many as the most striking application 
of the results of tests made in the country—an 
over-statement, but indicative of the value of 
the work done. 

I should be glad to furnish answers to any 
questions which might occur to you. I honestly 
feel that in Pennsylvania at this time or at any 
time the holding of a conference like this is of 
much more than local interest. 

It is significant that the conference ended 
with a hearty endorsement of the present edu- 
cational program in this state; and with a pledge 
by the faculties of all the normals to do all that 
is within their powers, regardless of any personal 
sacrifices entailed in so doing, through summer 
courses, extension courses, and correspondence 
work, to lift every Pennsylvania teacher now 
teaching up to the standards set by the 1921 leg: 
islative enactments before 1927, the limit of time 
for unqualified teachers in this state. 
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REPORTS FROM: THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 

THE KEENE, N. H. NORMAL SCHOOL 

This progressive New England Normal School 
has several interesting features. One is the 
substitute work in neighboring towns. For this 
work the students are paid ten dollars a week 
and expenses. The normal teachers visit them 
and supervise their teaching, so that this form of 
practice work proves very helpful. 

Special emphasis is laid upon the preparation 
for teaching in rural schools and intensive work 
is given in practical nature study as one of the 
best means of effective training in such com- 
munities. The practice school includes elemen- 
tary and iunior high departments. 

Penelope House, an attractive six-room cot- 
tage, is the practice house for advanced work in 
home economics. The supervisor of the cook- 
ing department lives in the house and here the 
girls get their own meals and do real house- 
keeping for a nine-week period during the third 
year. Each year one room is remodeled ac- 
cording to plans made by the girls and the man- 
agement of the house forms part of the course. 

The school co-operates with Boston Univer- 
sity in securing the Bachelor of Education de- 
gree, and a graduates’ registration bureau is 
maintained to assist in the financial and pro- 
fessional advancement of the graduates of the 
school. Professor W. E. Mason is the director. 

—_—o—— 


EDUCATION IN TEXAS 


A Better Schools Campaign has been the prin- 
cipal achievement of the school system of Texas 
during the past two years, according to the 
biennial report of State Superintendent Annie 
Webb Bianton. Through this organized work 
and the generous co-operation of the friends of 
education great progress in the support of edu- 
cation has been made. 

The district tax amendment, removing all 
constitutional limit on the rate of tax which any 
school district may vote for the support of the 
schools, has been carried through the legisla- 
ture; as well as an appropriation of $4,000,000 to 
increase the state per capita apportionment to 
the public schools. 

The new textbook law, passed just before 
Miss Bianton took office, needs revision in sev- 
eral particulars. An English language law 
Should be passed and also a revision of the com- 
pulsory attendance law. The cost of a school 
survey for Texas would be economy in the end, 
as with the knowledge gained by such a study, 
future steps towards educational progress can 
be taken with a certainty not always felt in the 
past. 

—o—— 
EDUCATIONAL SURVEY OF WHEELING (West 
Virginia) 

This survey was made at the request of the 

Board of School Commissioners under the direc- 





tion of the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. This district has acquired a tradition of 
selecting high-minded men for school commis- 
sioners. Some of the board’s methods and ac- 
tions are criticised in the survey, but the errors 
to be pointed out are errors of judgment and 
not of character or effort. There is a lack of 
community interest and support which is a seri- 
ous handicap, but in spite of this there are 
many commendable features, such as medical 
inspection, numerous special supervisors and 
special teachers, free textbooks, recent large in- 
creases in salaries, courses for vocational, com- 
mercial, industrial and home-making training, a 
teachers’ pension system, evening schools and 
Americanization classes, 

One of the things to be done is to provide a 
small board of men and women who will be be- 
yond the reach of local, petty, personal and 
political influences. The school laws should be 
completely rewritten on the basis of best modern 
practice. A business department should be es- 
tablished and a budget system adopted. The 
city should have a forward-looking building 
program with a bonding of at least $3,000,000. 
The survey suggests several changes in the cur- 
riculum, especially for high schools. 

In accordance with the survey the board of 
education has been reorganized and the quali- 
fications for teachers improved so that only 
teachers having at least two years of profes- 
sional training shall be employed in the schools. 

—o—_ 
A SURVEY OF THE BALTIMORE SCHOOLS (Dr. 
G. D. Strayer) 


A good example of a constructive school sur- 
vey is this study of the schools of Baltimore 
made by Dr. Strayer in co-operation with the 
Board of School Commissioners. Definite prog- 
ress was made at once by the adoption of the 
recommendations by the Board. The introduc- 
tion states in concise form just what a survey 
should accomplish, what a comprehensive sys- 
tem of schools should include, and what type of 
policies should be pursued. Eleven points of 
progress made during and since the completion 
of the survey include under Administration, the 
appointment of a director of Americanization; 
an assistant superintendent in charge of ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high schools, and an 
increase of the power given the superintendent. 
Seven million dollars has been made available 
for school buildings and increases im salaries 
have been granted. The curriculum has been 
revised all along the line, a supervisor of home 
economics appointed, and vocational education 
organized. 

Much credit is due the Board of Education 
and Superintendent Henry S. West for their 
prompt acknowledgment of the suggestions, 
recommendations and the energetic manner in 
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which they have sought to carry them out. It 
shows great confidence in Dr. Strayer and a 
Sincere desire for better schools for the children 
of the city. 
——O———— 
ORGANIZATION FOR VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
(Bureau of Education) 


The visual instruction section of the division 
of educational extension of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation has within the past few months deposited 
in each of thirty-five distributing centres 
throughout the country an average of 113 reels 
of motion pictures. In each of these centres 
there will be shortly a part of a motion picture 
library. This fact and the additional fact that 
the production of educational motion pictures is 
teceiving such constantly increasing attention, 
temove very largely the difficulties that have 
been in the way of any wide use of the motion 
picture for education—difficulties due to the in- 
accessibility and inadequacy of a suitable supply 
of films. 

The technique of local distribution becomes, 
therefore, an important matter for both the 
distributing centre and the user, since, with the 
distributing centre at hand and the scources of 
material becoming richer, success will depend 
on how weil distributor and user co-operate. 

It is with the hope of being of assistance in 
this matter that this bulletin has been prepared 
by W. H. Dudley of the extension division of the 
University of Wisconsin, whose work along this 
line has attracted nation-wide attention. For 
copies of the bulletin address F. W. Reynolds, 
director visual instruction section, Division of 
Educatioual Extension of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 

—)—— 
THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT IN MARYLAND 

A plea for the county superintendent char- 
acterizes a receit bulletin of the Maryland de- 
partment of education. In this state he is the 
most important educational officer, if not the 
most important county official. His duties are 
manifold and specific and his requirements for 
qualification: higher even than the minimum for 
judges of the circuit courts. For this office, re- 
quiring high personal, academic, and profes- 
sionai qualifications, all except three counties in 
Maryland are paying a salary considerably less 
than that paid to high school principals in at 
least two counties in the state. The state de- 
partment of education proposes a minimum of 
$3,000 with additional compensation based on 
the number of teachers, the maximum to be 
$4,200. 

a 


MUSIC DEPARTMENTS OF LIBRARIES (Bureau 
of Education) 

The results of the questionnaire sent out by 
the Music Teachers National Association are 
both encouraging and discouraging. The re- 
port shows a fairly wide dissemination of a 
considerable number of music libraries through- 
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out the country, with some collections of first 
rank. Many libraries report increasing interest 
in the music departments, and small collections 
are usually due to recent installation of the sec- 
tion or lack of facilities. 

The discouraging feature is the lack of inter- 
est shown by librarians, music teachers, and 
music lovers. One of the prime objects of this 
committee, of which William Benbow is chair- 
man, is to deal with this matter and now that 
the information from the 2,849 libraries has been 
collated, prompt steps will be taken. 

Two important matters are indicated. If the 
collection of music or books on music is small, 
the patronage is small; if the librarian is unin- 
terested, the community does not respond. This 
is where music teachers and music lovers can 
help by requiring extended service from their 
iocal libraries. 

The report is tabulated by states and shows 
a wide diversity of conditions. Massachusetts 
is especially rich in music collections, due largely 
to the demands of the many musical institutions 
in Boston and vicinity. 

tee 


THE LESSON PLAN (Cuyahoga County, Ohio) 


This little pamphlet by Assistant Superintend- 
ent H..B. Alberty gives several- reasons why 
teachers should put in writing the plans for their 
daily and weekly as well as for their monthly 
programs. A written plan is an aid to a sub- 
stitute; it helps supervisors in determining what 
the teacher is attempting to accomplish; it 
keeps the teacher out of a rut; it insures pre- 
vious preparation of the lesson; it familiarizes 
her with the lesson facts. 

The first requirement of a good lesson plan is 
a clear, concise and definite statement of the aim 
of the lesson; the second essential is a careful 
statement of the subject matter and method; 
this provides for the working-out of a definite 
method of procedure for each topic or sub-topic. 
The third essential is a careful statement of de- 
tails. The use of the divided page with the 
subject-matter at the left and the method of 
procedure at the right is found to be the best. 

The extent to which written lesson plans are 
necessary depends upon the experience and 
training of the teacher and the subject to be 
taught. 

—— Qe 
CLEVELAND HEIGHTS SCHOOLS, (Ohio) 


Much project and socialized work has been 
done in these progressive schools the past year. 
Interesting pictures show the children at work 
at all scrts of occupational pursuits, from build- 
ing a medieval castle to staging a Pilgrim play. 

Juvenile vandalism in the high school leads 
Superintendent James W. McLane to express 
himself most forcibly on the subject of parental 
responsibility in a section on “Standards,” that 
might be read by every parent and guardian im 
the country. 
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A SUPERINTENDENT’S MONUMENT. 
BY LAURA BELL EVERETT 
Berkeley, California 

The recent death of John W, McClymonds, for twenty- 
three years city superintendent of the schools of Oakland, 
California, removed a man who built well, and who must 
not be forgotten in considering the high standard of the 
Oakland schools, ably administered later by A. C. Barker 
and by the present progressive superintendent, Fred M. 
Hunter, past president of the N. E. A. 

Those who knew Mr. McClymonds at work, a human 
dynamo, were impressed by the energy of the superinten- 
dent who year after year did the work of two or three 
men in enlarging the school system while Oakland was 
changing from a suburban town to a great city. 

One of the notable things in the Oakland schools is the 
excellent relation between teachers and pupils. Nobody 
remarks on it. It is an established condition. If teachers 
and pupils are natural enemies, the teachers and pupils of 
Oakland have never found it out. They have always con- 
sidered each other friends and have acted accordingly. 
A student who comes from a “natural enemies” environ- 
ment keeps a weather eye on the teachers for a while, but 
before long in the general friendliness succumbs to the 
sunshine and concludes that as all the other children con- 
sider the teachers their friends, he should do so, too. 

It is a worthy monument, though intangible, that of a 
spirit of friendliness between teachers and students, built 
up through the supervision of the schools of a city. 

——9————— 
WHAT IS HEALTH? 

Health is not merely freedom from illness. 

Health is not merely sufficient vigor. 

Health means the possession of a 
Strength and energy. 

Reserve force is necessary to meet the emergencies that 
arise in every life. 

Reserve force is the physical capital which is so large 
a factor in personal success. 


reserve force of 


—— 

A young man once said to Thomas A. Edison: “Mr. 
Edison, don’t you believe that genius is inspiration?” 

“No,” replied Edison; “genius is perspiration.”—News 
Compass. 

——= Qe 
ENGLISH POUND STERLING ONCE WAS A 
MEASURE. 
[London Tit-Bits.] 

Most of the English coinage names are very old and 
many have changed considerably from their original form. 
The pound, for instance, was at first not a coin at all, but 
simply a measure weight. Before the use of gold coins it 
probably was sixteen ounces of iron or copper. 

The gold coin represents the equivalent of these un- 
wieldy amounts. For centuries the Scottish pound was 
a small silver coin worth only a shilling or two. 

The word shilling means a division. In years gone by 
the silver coins were called twentieth shillings, or divi- 
sions of a pound. This was too long a name and only 
the word shilling survived. 

The crown and half-crown receive their names from 
the fact that in early days they bore the king’s arms and 
crown on their reverse side. 

The florin is really a Florence piece. At Florence coin- 
age was made of very pure silver and therefore had a 
high value in the ‘eyes of the merchants. Edward III 
resolved to produce an English coin of equal purity and 
value which, when it appeared, at once received the name 
of Florence piece, floriner or florin. 





Penny comes from a Saxon word pannig, meaning a 
pledge. The original meaning of the word is seen in the 
phrase “binding penny,” a pledge given to seal a bargain. 

The farthing is really a fourthing, or fourth part, 
Saxon pennies had grooves cut in them in the form of a 
cross so that they could be broken at will into four 
fourthings. 

—o— 
HIGH SPEED. 

Pigs that were alive in Chicago May 16 were served as 
bacon in the Savoy Hotel, London, May 27, as the result 
of Morris & Co., packers, establishing a world record for 
the transportation of provisions. 

The bacon and lard arrived in Southampton May 25 on 
the steamer Majestic, were unloaded immediately and con- 
signed to London in a special car. They were unpacked 
at dawn May 26. The hogs were killed Tuesday, May 16, 
chilled Wednesday, made up into products Thursday and 
were shipped to New York in special fast freight train, 
where they were loaded in the Majestic. 

—_—~)>- — 
SALUTE TO THE FLAG. 

The salute to the flag which is given in this article 
was suggested and circulated widely by the American 
Flag Association. It is printed here for the information 
of school principals and teachers, and its use when practi- 
cable is recommended. 

At a given hour in the morning the pupils are assem- 
bled and in their places in the school. A signal is given 
by the principal of the school. Every pupil rises in his 
place. The flag is brought forward to the principal or 
teacher. While it is being brought forward from the 
door to the stand of the principal or teacher every pupil 
gives the flag the military salute, which is as follows :— 

The right hand uplifted, palm downward, to a line with 
the forehead close to it. While thus standing with palt 
downward and in the attitude of salute, all the pupils re- 
peat together slowly and distinctly the following pledge :— 
I pledge allegiance to. my flag and to the Republic for 

which it stands, - 
One nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 

At the words, as pronounced in this pledge, “to my 
flag,’ each one extends the right hand gracefully, palm 
upward, toward the flag until the end of the pledge of 
affirmation. Then all hands drop to the side. The pupils, 
still standing, all sing together in the song, 
“America.” 

In the primary departments, where the children are very 
small they are taught to repeat this, instead of the pledge 
as given for the older children :— 

1 give my head and my heart to God and my Country, 

One Country, one Language, one Flag. 

—From The American Flag. 
— EE 


A GREAT EDUCATOR. 


Dean William F. Russell, dean of education, Iowa State 
University, was the educational adviser sent with a group 
of experts by appointment of the President of the United 
States to advise disorganized Russia during the latter 
part of the World War, and also one of the five members 
of the China Educational Commission of North America 
sent to China in 1921. His course of study in American 
citizenship, written at the request of the National Masonic 
Research Society for use throughout the United States, 
was inspired by the observation that the government in 
Russia, in contrast with our own, was an agency that took 
money for its coffers and boys for its armies and gave 


nothing in return.—Chicago World-Herald, March 30, 
1922. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1921 AND THE 
YEAR BOOK OF THE AMERICAN SHORT 
STORY. Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Company. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 
Edward J. O’Brien, Boston born, was commanding at- 

tention as a productive author before he was twenty-one 

years of age (1912), and he,has been intensifying his 
literary service every year, especially in “The Best Short 

Stories” every year beginning with 1915. 

“The Best Short Stories of 1921” is of exceptional in- 
terest because it seems to have discovered something 
fundamental in the strain of American Short Stories, as 
we would say in the live stock world. In a Monologue, 
as it were, suggested by a conversation with Alfred Cop- 
pard, Mr. O’Brien seeks to discover types, breeds, and 
strains of Short Stories by Americans, Irishmen, Scotch- 
men, Englishmen and Europeans. 

This introduction to “The Best Short Stories of 1921” 
is well worth the price of the book, and we have found 
it worthwhile to read with care more than once, and we 
can think of no one at all interested in literary activities 
who could afford not to read and reread it. It is inter- 
esting to see how Mr. O’Brien relates the effect of the 
Armistice on English writers to that of the Columbian 
Exposition in 1892 upon American writers. 

Mr. O’Brien ‘selects for printing entire twenty Short 
Stories, one each by Sherwood Anderson, Konrad Ber- 
covici, Maxwell Struthers Burt, Irvin S. Cobb, Lincoln 
Colcord, Charles J. Finger, Waldo Frank, Katherine 
Fullerton Gerauld, Ellen Glasgow, Susan Glaspell, Rich- 
ard Matthews Hallet, Francis Noyes Hart, Fannie Hurst, 
Manual Komroff, Frank Luther Mott, Vincent O’Sulli- 
van, Wilbur Daniel Steele, Harriet Maxon Thayer, 
Charles Hanson Towne, and Mary Heaton Vorse. 

Of these twenty there are seven who have not been 
discovered by “Who’s Who in America.” These are 
Bercovici, Finger, Frank, Miss Hurst, Komroff, Mott, 
and Miss Thayer. 

The Year Book of the American Short Story, which 
occupies eighty-five pages of the book, is of surpassing 
interest because of the variety of information it con- 
tains. 


GOOD WRITING: A MODERN RHETORIC. By Ar- 
thur W. Leonard and Claude M. Fuess, instructors in 
English, Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. Cloth. 
315 pp. 

“Phillips Andover” is one of thereally renowned acad- 
emies of New England, and its English Department has 
been one of its leading scholastic assets. 

Two of the most skilful teachers of “Good Writing” in 
the academic world have developed a personality of the 
teaching art which has added to the historic fame of 
“Phillips Andover,” and Harcourt, Brace and Company 
with their accustomed insight and foresight have had them 
harness their genius and mastery to the printed page. 

As is traditional at “Phillips Andover” they put mas- 
tery before genius and challenge the admiration of exact 
scholarship while winning the appreciation of the most 
ardent progressives. They have succeeded in developing 
loyalty to the classic in form while creating force or 
beauty in expression as the occasion demands. 

Open the book anywhere and one feels the spirit of a 
new pedagogical strain, an indefinable something that 
makes the teacher of English inspire students to function 
in “Good Writing.” 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. By Frank M. Mce- 
Murry, of Columbia University, and A. E. Parkins, of 


George Peabody College. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 


An Elementary Geography is of all school books the 
most difficult to make. All publishers have long realized 
this and ‘their critics have made their authors realize it. 

Professors Frank M. McMurry and A. E. Parkins have 
ignored tradition and have created a new ideal in the in- 
troduction of children to the geographical world. It is 
refreshing to find an introduction to geography which is 
not only new in conception but artistic in style. The test 
of success in any fifst book in any subject is the creation 
of an appetite for more information, for more knowledge, 
for more experience in the study of the same subject. 

The trouble with the older Elementary Geographies 
was the general sameness of the elementary and the 
higher book. 

McMurry and Parkins have found a way to make a 
First Book in Geography that creates an appetite for a 
larger, more complete book which will be as unlike this 
book as a June day is from an April day, as luscious fruit 
is from fragrant bloom. 

We are not going to attempt any mechanical description 
of the book, for it would be as uninviting as a word picture 
of the flavor of a just right ripe freestone peach. 





FOLK DANCES OF CZECHO SLOVAKIA. Conm- 
piled by Marjorie Crane Geary. Illustrated. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company. 

We are wholly without phrases to express our appre- 
ciation of this really wonderful book. It takes the place 
of no book published and we have no idea that any book 
will be published to take its place. It brings to America 
at a fortunate time new Folk Dances, with beautiful 
description, illustrations and most captivating music. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 





“Progressive Problems in Bookkeeping and Account- 
ancy.” By William A. Hayward and_ Isaac Price.— 
“Problems of American Democracy.” By Henry Reed 


Burch and S. Howard Patterson.—“The Expert Typist.” 
By Clarence C. Smith.—‘“Veinticinco Episodios Biblicos. 
By A. Marinoni and J. . Cheskis.—‘Marraine de 
Guerre.” By Magali Michelet.—‘Vegetable Growing 
Projects.” By Ralph L. Watts.—“Everyday Manners. 
By Faculty of the South Philadelphia High School for 


Girls. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Loyal Citizenship.” By Thomas Harrison Reed.— 
“Barrio Life and Barrio Education.” By Camilo Osias. 
Price, $2.25.—Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Com- 
any. 
parCivic and Economic Biology.” By William H. At- 
wood. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 

“Homeland.” By Margaret Hill McCarter. New 
York and London: Harper & Bro. c 
“Folk Dances of Czecho’ Slovakia.” By Marjorie 
Crane Geary. Price, $2.40. New York: A. §S, Barnes 
:¢ Co. 

« the Dalton Laboratory Plan.’ By Evelyn Dewey. 


New York: E. P, Dutton. ; 
“A Naturalist in the Great Lakes Region.” By Elliot 
Rowland Downing. Postpaid $3.65.—‘“Il Risorgimento. 





By John Van Horne, Ph. D. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. Price, $1.50. 
“The Iron Man in Industry.” By Arthur Pound. 
Price, $1.75. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press. : ‘. 
“The Early Italian Painters, Their Art and Times. 
By Mrs. C. . Peers. Boston: Medici Society, Ltd. 
“The Magee Intermediate Reader.” Part One, Fourth 


Year. Bv Anna F. Magee.—Boston, New York, London: 


Ginn & Co. 

“Selected Stories From O. Henry.” By C. Alphonse 
Smith. Price, $1.25. Garden City, New York, Toronto: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“The United States, Its History, Government and In- 
stitutions.” By Daniel Howard and Samuel Brown. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. ; , 

“New Primer.” By Walter L. Hervey and Melvin Hix, 
Price, 64 cents—‘“New First Reader.” By Walter L. 
Hervey and Melvin Hix. Price, York, 
Chicago: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Song and Dream.” By Dallas Walton 
Price, $2.50. Boston: The Stratford Company. 

“General Methods of Teaching in Elementary 

Schools.” By Samuel Chester Parker. Price, $1.60.— 
“The First Second Reader.’ By Walter Taylor Field. 
Price, 64 cents.—‘“North America.” By Nellie B. Allen. 
Price, $1.00.—“Public Education in the South.” By 
Edgar “W. Knight.—“The Enchanted Past.” By Jean- 
nette Rector Hodgdon.* Price, 88 cents. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 
“Practical Physics.” By N. Henry Black and_ Harvey 
N. Davis.—“Live Stock and Farm Mechanics.” By John 
H. Gehrs.—‘“Poems, Plays and Miscellaneous Essays. 
By Charles Lamb.—“Elementary Geography.” BY 
Frank M. McMurry and aA. E. Parkins. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 


64 cents. New 


Newsom. 
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TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 








for regular positions. 


Send for Blank and Manual 
at Once 








When You Are Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a tea- 
spoonful of this pleasant tonic in a 
glass of water. 


Horsford’s | 
Acid Phosphate 


Winsuie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 











PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 





is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol or 

ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager habit-forming drugs. The wholesome effects of 
the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, 

6 Beacon Street, Boston also digestion, are of the first order—just the 


thing after a hard day in the schoolroom. 
Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
E48 5-18 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 




















“NATURAL TOUCH” 


The term is new, the idea is new, the fact is new. 
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“‘Natural Touch”’ is the scientific adjustment ofthe key action to the natural muscular move- 


2 eee Dae 


ments of the human hand. It makes the operation of the keys like second nature—virtually 


automatic and almost unconscious 


*‘Natural Touch”’ is the last word in typewriter efficiency—an efficiency which demonstrates 
itself in the work of the typist—for it enables her to do 


more work without fatigue—better work without.conscious 


- 
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effort. 


And “Natural Touch”’ is only one of the many notable 
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improvements in our new machine, the 


| Improved Self-Starting 
REMINGTON 


It pays every student to learn the skilled use of this 
latest Remington, and it pays every school to teach it. 
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{ 
Remington Typewriter Company | 
(Incorporated) ae 

374 Broadway Branches Everywhere New York 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS _ 
Seo Shae tb: 


or schoo] events in any part 
country. Items of more than 


interest relating to any phase 
ool work or school adminis- 
are acceptable as news. Con- 
ons must be signed to secure 
on. 


Mectings te be Held 


JULY. 


8-9: National Education Associa- 
tion, Boston. 
NOVEMBER 
Colorado Education Association. H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver, Colo, 
7-10: Western Division at Grand 


Junction. 





9-11: Southern Division at Pueblo. 
9-11: Eastern Division at Denver. 
ALABAMA. 
BIRMINGHAM. Just previous to 


an election which was to decide the 
fate of a big bond issue the school 
board issued the following | state- 
ment :— 

“We, the five members of the board 
of education, and the superintendent 
of schools of the city of Birmingham, 
assume full responsibility placed upon 
us under_the law for the mrover sale 
of the $5,000,000 of bonds for school 
building and equipment in Birming- 
ham at the proper time and as the 
money is needed, and for its expendi- 
ture on the most economical basis. 

“The children of Birmingham must 
have more and better schools. 

“We know the needs of Birming- 
ham and are only asking for that 
which we know is the right and 
proper thing for her citizens to do. 

“Is there a father or mother in 
Birmingham with children of school 
age who is not in favor of the issue 
to be decided in the election next 
Monday ?—W. J. Rushton, president; 
Ben M. Jacobs. vice-president; Dr. 
E..P. Hogan; Robert E. Chadwick; 
Mrs, A. W. Bell. Dr. C. B. Glenn, 
superintendent of education.” 

The result of the ballot could be 
only one way. 

MONTGOMERY. Arthur F. Har- 
man, county superintendent of Edu- 
cation of Montgomery County, Ala., 
has recently been unanimously re- 
elected by the County Board of Edu- 
cation for a period of five ----~-s 
mencing July 1, 1922. Mr. Harman's 
salary is $5,000 per year. 

The County Board. of Education 
has also unanimously re-elected T. L. 
Head as assistant superintendent of 
education. 

The administration of the schools 
of Montgomery County in addition to 


came 


the foregoing will be in charge of 
Miss Cora Pearson, supervisor of 
elementary schools; Miss Mamie 
Grace Macon, secretary, and Miss 
Agnes__ Brindley, supernumerary 
teacher and bookkeeper. 
CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. The announce- 
ment of the University of California’s 
Summer Session in Los Angeles pre- 
_sents a variety of courses, in twenty- 
eight senarate departments of know!l- 
edge. The list begins 2'~*-heticaally 
with Agriculture and ends with Span- 
ish. It includes Astronomy, and 
such novelties as Americanization. In 
ranges 


Engineering. 


to Mechanical 
Science is represented 
in Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, 
Psychology, and Public Health. Gen- 
eral culture is covered in the English, 


Household Science 


French, Latin, History, Economics 
and other departments. 

Teachers’ courses are numerous, 
and the presence of the demonstra- 
tion school makes many of them 
peculiarly instructive. As a_ special 
concession to the uncertainty of 
school calendars, teachers are per- 


mitted to register as late as July 1, 
if compelled to do so, although the 
session begins July 1, and ends Au- 
gust 12. 

The summer session announce- 
ment and special information along 
the lines of individual interest may 
be obtained by application to the 
office of the Summer Session, &51 
Pacific Finance Building, Los Ange- 
les, California. 


COLORADO, 


DENVER. A recent questionnaire 
has brought the fact that history and 
civics occupy very unimportant places 
in the school curriculum in the minds 
of parents and pupils. The result is 
giving the school authorities no little 
concern. 

Superintendent of Schools Newlon 
says, in referring to the results of the 
questionnaire: “It is cause for seri- 
ous thought that history and civics 
are assigned as low a place by both 
parents and students. Surely these 
subjects, and particularly the history 
of the United States and its govern- 
ment, are of supreme importance in 
preparing boys and girls for citizen- 
ship. I am firmly convinced we have 
not stressed these subjects as we 
should; that they must receive greater 
emphasis; and that we must improve 


our methods of instruction in these 
fields.” 

Indications are that every effort 
will be made to. strengthen’ the 
courses in history and civics. 

The Denver Times says that his- 


tory should rank with “readin’, writin’ 


and ‘rithmetic” as one of the foun- 
dation stones of education and cul- 
ture. 

IOWA. 

The Iowa State Teachers Colleve 
will conduct an extension summer 
school twelve weeks, June 5 to Au- 
gust 22 at Clarinda, with Leslie I. 
Reed as director. Courses will be 
offered in college work, normal 


training, subjects for uniform county 
certificates. A neat four-page circu- 
lar states full details regarding en- 
rollment expense, amount of work 
necessary for a full course, etc. 

The opportunities of the extension 
school are stated as follows :— 


1. To_ secure normal training re- 
quired of all candidates for a cer- 
tificate. 


2. To qualify for county certificate 
examinations by thorough study. 

3. To do one-third of a year of 
standard college work. 


4. To improve _ scholarship and 
teaching methods by contact with 
enthusiastic instructors. 


5. To review for third trial Nor- 


mal Training High School Exami- 
nation. 

6. To observe Illustrative Teach- 
ing in all subiects of grades 1—6 as 
done by the College Critic Teacher. 

7. To take courses in Domestic 
Science, Agriculture, Phvsics and 
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Didactics- which. exempt .from county 
teachers’ examinations. 

&. To have your own State Teach. 
ers College in your vicinity. It js in 
the business of training teachers the 
year around and- offers you the best 
that the state affords. It is your 
college. All work done in the Ex- 
tension. Summer Schools bears the 
stamp of the Iowa State Teachers 
College and carries with it all the 
credits, privileges and recognition of 
that institution. At least ten expert 


enthusiastic professors will be op 
duty. 

Other extension schools will be 
held at Chariton, Clinton, Denison, 
Spencer and Cedar Falls. 

Questions relative to Extension 
Summer School courses should be 


addressed to the Extension Division, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, lowa. 


KENTUCKY. 

ASHLAND. C. E. Ackley, for 
some years superintendent of the 
Winchester schools, succeeds J. W. 
Bradner as head of the schools at 
Ashland, Ky. Salary $4,500. 

WINCHESTER. T. A. Hendricks 
succeeds C. E. Ackley as sunerinten- 
dent of the Winchester schools. Mr. 
Hendricks is, at the present time, 
completing some work at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


AMHERST. The Massachusetts 
Agricultural College is offering a ser- 
les of courses in home _ economics, 


agriculture and agricultural education 
in the Summer School beginning July 
10 and closing August 5. No tuition 
is charged for the summer _ session. 
Women students are housed in the 
new women's dormitory. The pro- 
gram is unusually attractive. 
BOSTON.: Mayor Curley has writ- 
ten two letters to the Rev. Dr. Alex- 
ander Mann, president of the public 
library trustees, urging that they con- 
fer with the school committee and 
plan to establish branches of the 
library, or at least reading rooms, im 


public school buildings, so extending 
the library service that every ward 


of the city will find a source of in- 
formation and avenue to knowledge 
immediately at hand. 

In his first letter the Mayor en 
closed a petition from citizens of Mt 
Hope for the establishment of a 
branch library in that district. He 
suggested that as the demand for 
branch libraries is increasing to a de- 
gree beyond the financial ability of 
the city to supply, school buildings 
should be used to a greater extent 
in neighborhoods where there is no 
immediate connection with the - 
brary. 

Dr: Mann replied that the trustees 
are now sending to practically every 
school supplies of books for the 
pupils, but he would lay the Mayor's 
proposal before the trustees at 
next meeting of the board. 

Mavor Curley has now sent a set- 
ond letter reiterating his opinion 
that a reading room ought to be es- 
tablished in every ward for the gen- 
eral public. 

GREENFIELD. Work has begun 
on the new $450,000 high school build- 
ing recently voted by the town. 

NORTHAMPTON. The Smith 
College Training School for Social 
Work will begin its fourth year om 
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SPRINGFIELD 


April 


That’s when the strain comes—the end of the 
school year, when the books begin to show wear 


May 


Because of their superior wear-resisting qualities HOLDEN BOOK 
COVERS are strong when the book needs strength, 
take the hard knocks until the end of the school year. 


Look over your books and see how many need attention. Then 
send in your requisition for Holden Covers and save these books. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


—_——— 


June 


continuing to 





MASSACHUSETTS | 




















July 6. The school, organized in 1918 
to train psychiatric workers to deal 
with shell shocked soldiers, has now 
widened its field and offers courses for 
training community service workers, 
medical social workers, child welfare 
workers, family case workers, visit- 
ing teachers and probation officers. 
The school requires of all its graduates 
nine months’ practical training in con- 
nection with some social arency. 

The officers of administration and 
instruction include members of the 
faculty of Smith College. 

WILLIAMSTOWN. Albert J. 
Chidester, superintendent of schools in 
Williamstown for the past two years, 





Our famous cabin-class ships 
enable you to visit Europe at rates 


as low as $115. 


Atlantic travellers have a tre- 
mendous fondness for these ships. 


has resigned, his resignation to take 
effect July 1. 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE. Goucher College 


has had under way for several years 
an economy campaign and according 
to reports has brought the cost of in- 
struction down to a- point where it is 
practically covered by tuition fees. 
With a tuition fee of $225, the cost 
to the college for instructing each 
girl is now fixed at $226.37, accord- 
ing to President W. W. Guth. 

“In 1914,” said Dr. Guth, “the cost 
of instruction was $700 for each stu- 
dent, with a tuition fee of $150. By 


To EUROPE 
At Moderate Rates 


College professors and 


teachers, in 
Old _trans- 


raising the tuition fee to $225 two 
years ago, and by reducing the over- 
head expenses of administration, the 
two figures have now been almost 
matched; our auditors fixing the cost 
of instruction at $226.37. 


“This announcement would be in- 
complete if we neglected to add that 
this record has not been made at the 
expense of the faculty. The highest 
salary paid our teachers is 100 per 
cent. higher than in 1914, and the 
average salary, now $3,300, is sixty- 
five per cent. higher. These salaries 
will be raised still higher when we 
have matched the $400,000 gift of the 
General Education Boaard.” 











school 


particular, demand 


them. All ships in this service 
are clean, comfortable, steady; the 
new ones really luxurious. 


Write for our free booklet—‘‘Your Trip to Europe.” 
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INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
sirmingnam, Ala., 809 Tithe Bigg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
iNew fork, N. ¥., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Portiand Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal.,510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





EDMAN 


EDUCATORS’ 


101 Tremont St., Boston 


“One Route,’’ our new 
manual, free, Tells how 








EXCHANGE to candidate. 25th year. 
— — 
MICHIGAN. NEW YORK. 

ALBION. S. S. Kresge, million- . BROOKLYN. The Parents 
aire merchant of Detroit, has made a League of Brooklyn has established 
gift of $10,000 for the current ex- a code of rules for the social conduct 
penses of Albion College. The board of boys and girls between the ages of 
of trustees voted recently to limit fifteen and eighteen years. League 


-next year’s enrollment to 659 stu- 
dents, the maximum number that can 
be cared for with the present build- 
ings and equipment. Tuition has 
been increased from $80 to $100. 


ANN ARBOR. Student editors rep- 
senting eighty-three Michigan high 
-school papers and magazines held a 
three-days conference at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan May 25-27, Twenty 
of the delegates were girls. 

Arthur G. Hall, registrar of the 
University of Michigan, has notified 
superintendents of schools through- 
out the state that the university will 
accept only those students who stand 
among the highest one-third of the 
graduating classes. Mr. Hall states 
that those from the lower two-thirds 
are almost certain failures in univer- 
sity life. 

The board of regents of the univer- 
sity has announced the gift, by a 
graduate of the university, of several 
million dollars to the university law 
school. The donor hopes to develop 
a school for graduate study in law 
and to provide means for research 
work in both the law of the United 
States and of foreign nations. The 
gift provides for the erection of a 
building to be known as the Lawyers 
Club, located on South University 
avenue. The building will provide 
quarters for 150 students, who will be 
fed and sheltered in the same build- 
ing in which they study. 


LAPEER. Voters of this district 
approved recently an expenditure of 
$200,000 for a new high school build- 
ing. 

PETOSKEY. For four years the 
Petoskey schools have served hot 
milk in the middle of the morning to 
all children underweight, regardless 
of their ability to pay for it, and to 
others who wish it. The health con- 
ditions in the high school are, also, 
closely observed and pupils not up to 
normal are encouraged to take milk 
at the school lunch room during the 
morning session. 

SWARTZ CREEK. Fourteen 
Indians, descendants of famous Ojib- 
way chieftains, cast the deciding votes 
in a recent school election in this dis- 
trict. The white voters were evenly 
divided for and against a new school 
building. Late in the afternoon of 
election day W. A. Miller, manager 
of Crapo farm, brought in the In- 
dians, who long ago gave up their 
_— rights and became citizens, and 

votes decided the issue in favor 
-of the bonding proposition. 


members will see that these rules are 
enforced in their own families and 
will try to extend the movement to 
other Brooklyn homes. 


The following are the rules for 
girls :— : 
1—Hours for evening parties are 


limited from 8.30 to 12. It’s curfew 
after midnight. 
2—Parties are to be held only on 
Friday and Saturday nights. 
3—Simnle, refined clothes are to be 
worn at all times. 
4—Chaperons must be 
all parties. 


present at 


5—Chaperons will accompany the 
girls home. 

6—Censorship over the plays and 
movies to be attended. 

7—Improper dancing forbidden. 
&8—No refreshments served after 
dances. 


9—Not more than one party to be 
attended on the same evening. 

Here are the rules which both boys 
and girls in Brooklyn must observe :— 

1—Entertainment in small groups. 

2—Serve very simple refreshments 
at parties. 

3—All games must be supervised. 

4—Use simple favors and no prizes. 

5—Parties must end at 12 o'clock. 

6—Simple afternoon dress is to be 
worn on all occasions. 

7—No movies or theatres except 
those recommended by the school or 
investigated and approved by parents. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. According to School 
Topics, the official publication of the 
school department, visiting days in the 
schools are gaining steadily in pop- 
ularity with parents, children, princi- 
pals and teachers. Among the schools 
which recently entertained are Hodge, 
Boys’ School, Mound, Milford, Em- 
pire Junior High and Corlett. 

The regular school work is gener- 
ally carried on during the day; exhi- 
bitions of the work completed during 
the year in art, sewing, and manual 
training are shown in halls and audi- 
toriums; and often refreshments, 
made by the girls in the domestic sci- 
ence_classes, are served. 

One mother at Mound School when 
urged to procure some refreshments 
replied: “I’m sorry, but I won’t have 
time. I have six children, and every- 
one of them insisted that I must visit 
his room.” 

A father stopped at one of the 
schools on his way to work. He 
said he hadn’t much time, but he be- 
came so interested in the work 
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aanihited that he left work early 
came >k school i : 
= ack to the school in the after. 
To bring the home and 
closer together is one of the ai 
Jetroit Junior High School, In 
tion to a visiting day in fi 
week in the spring was set aside and 
parents especially asked to com 
the school that week. Bb: 
The printing class 
calendar which may 
irom a picture of a class in art to an 
Original poem by an eighth-grader 
aoe chiid gets one of these to take 
Members of a 
Mothers’ Club were special guests at 
an “exhibition” recently given by Mil- 
ford School. In the roomy hall wae 
gorgeous plumed birds, fancy tailed 
kites and dainty colored parasols aloft 
in the air above the showing of toy 
and flowers. " 
_A_ modern home, 
lighted, artistically 
furnished, the work 
fourth grade, was 
visitors. 
Many of the little 
their dolls, 


schoo] 
ms of 
addi- 
the fall, a 


issues a monthly 
contain anything 


neighborhood 


electricaally 
decorated and 
of boys of the 
admired by the 


girls exhibited 
which were resplendent in 


new spring outfits. Even the boys 
took an interest in these and were 
overheard discussing the workman- 


ship of the garments 
prettiest. 

The first grade sand table. showing 
a house with yard, trees, shrubs and 
garden, brought forth from one little 
girl the exclamation: “\W hy, I didn’t 
know a garden could be so pretty!” 

Children of the sixth grade dis- 
played a feudal castle made from the 
backs of tablets. 

CLEVELAND. Almost $1,000 has 
been raised by the Alumnae Associa- 
tion of the Cleveland School of Edu- 
cation toward the loan fund, initiated 
to aid worthy young women who are 
working their way through the 
School of Education under financial 
difficulties. 

The association will soon be incor- 
porated. The Clevelond Trust Com- 
pany will act as trustee, handling the 
association’s funds. 

Every Cleveland teacher, whether 
a graduate of the Cleveland School 
of Education or not, it is hoped by 
the association, will give to the fund. 


and choosing the 








SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 
Clark University Summer School 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
July 10—August 18, 1922 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 











in Geography, History, Social 
Science, Psychology, Education, 
English, and Modern Foreign Lan: 
guages 
Excursions Public Lectures Entertainments 
Tuition: twenty, thirty, or forty 
dollars, according te number of 
courses 
Write for Catalogue 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Ss ERIDGEWATER, MASS. - 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 
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COLUMBUS. An effort will be 


made shortly by the Rotary Club, 


through its Boys’ Work Committee, 
to have the boy graduates from Co- 
jumbus grammar and high _ schools 
continue with their school education. 


— = 


OKLAHOMA. 


ENID. The Oklahoman, Oklahoma 
City, had full-page feature article on 
the public schools of this city. It was 
a brilliant demonstration of the way 
the superintendent and teachers are 
adapting the schools to the students. 
There is a picture of a girl, only 
13 years and 8 months old chrono- 
logically but 17 years and 10 months 
mentally, and of a boy ll years and 
10 months old chronologically, and 18 


years and 7 months mentally. The 


entire system makes all feasible use 


of the latest psychological science. 


TULSA. Of the graduating class 
of the high school, thirty-two seniors 
won scholarships. Three received 
honors that entitle them to extra high 
scholarships. . 

The Terman test is to make a pos- 
sible classification of the students 
according to mental ability, not 
merely to gratify an_ idle curiosity 
regarding their intellectual status. 
Differences of four or five years in 
the mental ability of students in a 
single grade often exist. The best 
thought of the educational world 
holds that such differences should be 
recognized, in order that bright chil- 
dren may be promoted as rapidly as 
their ability warrants, while slower 
minds may be trained to overcome 
whatever handicaps are retarding 
progress. The tests are not employed 
as a single basis for regrading stu- 
dents arbitrarily, and at present they 
are being used only as a preliminary 
step in the high school. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
ABERDEEN. Two hundred or 


more instructors of the various In- 
dian Schools in the Dakotas and 
Eastern Montana will attend the sum- 
mer session at the Northern Normal 
and Industrial School at Aberdeen. 
This is one of the eight institutions in 
the United States designed by H. B. 
Peairs, chief supervisor of the In- 
dian Service, in which summer 
courses are offered especially suitable 
to these instructors. 


— 


VERMONT. 


Jasper H. Wright, principal of Le- 
land and Gray Seminary, Towgshend, 
Vt., has been elected principal of the 
Randolph High School, succeeding 
Principal E. G. Ham, who recently 
resigned to accept a superintendency 
in the, Brandon District. He will as- 
s duties in September. 

Har E. Jackman, superintendent 
of schools in Marshfield, Cabot, 
Calais and Woodbury, has resigned to 
accept a similar position in the Addi- 
son North District with Vergennes 
as headquarters. 











WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and Schoo! Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOvIs 


MISSOURI 
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a etree etn ahensn 
WE CAN RECOMMEND FOR SEPTEMBER | 


A first class woman for mathematics position near New Y - 
- ear New York City 

$2,100. College graduate, post graduate work Columbia; eeven weanet ae 
perience; excellent personality and teaching ability. = 4 


Good man for history; 28 years old, married, just graduating from college 


with two year.’ peri ) c . ; ; 
West. ai tee experience as principal; “$2,000 to begin; prefers Middle 


College woman with two years’ successful ex “j ; , 

: sees . } So St experience in work with re- 
tarded upils; would acc ziti : 7 
Yorke siete uld accept $1,600 in good position, preferring New 


College man for athletic coach and teacher of ei . i 

: - . ; é ; either French, hi ' 
Latin; two years’ experience; unmarried; prefers private prepatetean 
school; unusually good personal qualifications; $1,800 minimum. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


JOSEPHINE R, BROOKS, Manager 


303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency sdicti2"c0 


37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching *'s 
Business,” and learn how otherg advance. Be One of them. 


Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York ymes Iding, 
Peyton Bullding, ne og — os 


MenRICAn .:. TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘Schools and Family 








and FOREIGN ‘ ls and Fami 
ry , superior Protespen Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
ernesses, for every ent of instruction; omm Schoels 
to parents. on or address 92 —— 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Unien Square, New York. 


j rg Lenenere and nas ahied Baa. 
Kellogg's Agency ssa 
wherea teacher may be wanted. address H. 8. Kellogg. 


SCHERMERAOR 31 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency fer 
Established 18655 





superior people. We 
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Besusen Oth andl ee E_ Tegister only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 

CHARLES W.MULFORD. Pros. free to school officials 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Te-ephone Beach 6606 





BOSTON 11. MASS 


Th P k TEACHERS fe ive vou real service 
CT ALKEY acency saint oi ck 


petent educators, on the 
14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 





jump all the time for the 
teacher. 












WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


F, WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 











We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ | ¢ Beacon st. . . . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 
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New Textbooks with Distinguishing Features 





McMURRY AND PARKINS: GEOGRAPHIES 


A new series, the culmination of twenty years of growth and de- 
velopment. Representing matured educational practice in the field of 
geography and furnishing the latest available geographical data. 


BAKER AND THORNDIKE: EVERYDAY CLASSICS 


Primer, First Reader, Second Reader 


Combining a simple eclectic method of reading and a rich basic 
content for the early grades—worked out on the same principles 
which have made the upper books of the series a real contribution 


to that subject. 
(Ready in June) 


O'SHEA AND KELLOGG: EVERYDAY HEALTH SERIES 


A new two-book series, presenting a workable program, based on 
the assumption that personal hygiene, whether good or bad, is a 
matter of habit. 


BEARD AND BAGLEY: OUR OLD WORLD BACKGROUND 


Something more than the conventional idea that Europe’s influence on 
America ceased in 1492—a book which points to the true significance 


of present-day events. ‘ 
(Ready in June) 





THE MACMILLAN! COMPANY 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 
BOSTON DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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